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RE-INFORCED 
CORK COTS 


RALTICAL //] SIZE 


PRACTICAL to Make Uniform 
PRACTICAL to Apply Easier 
PRACTICAL to Run Longer 


No other cot has the advan- 
tages that the SONOCO Re- 
inforced Cork Cot enjoys by 
reason of its exclusive and 
patented construction—i. e., 
the RE-INFORCING 
GUMMED CLOTH IN- 
NER LINING. 


Whether in large cots or 
smaller sizes, this feature 
guarantees absolute uniform- 
ity, makes it the easiest of 
all cots te apply and after 
application protects against 
elongation or ‘spread’ while 
running. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 
s.c 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Mixing warm air with cold air is like 


mixing oil and water. Only con- 
stant stirring and rapid motion | 
pos a uniform consistency. 


The ECONOMY of Thermolier is immediately 
apparent when thought is given to the amount of 
heat wasted overhead with an antiquated heating , 
system before real comfort is secured on the floor. 


Grinnell Thermoliers keep the air in motion, give 
uniform heat in every part of the room and show 
savings in fuel costs averaging well over 30%. 


22 sizes 
TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The wide range of sizes of Thermoliers makes it 


r possible to select just the right type for any space 
or condition. 
| With Thermoliers you get ‘“made-to-order”’ 
; heating with a minimum of waste heat. 
This wide range of sizes is 
but one of the 14 Points of 
Superiority. They are all 
described in the new Therm- 
olier Data Book — an out- 
| standing guide to better 
heating. Send for a copy. 


The Expanded Credit Plan of the 
Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) offers a new, econom- 
ical means of paying for a 
modernized heating system. 
GRINNELL COMPANY Ask the Grinnell representative 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES = PROVIDENCE, R. I. to explain its possibilities to you. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


THE GRINNELL UNIT HEATER 
_ WITH 14 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FPOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32, 1897. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR HEATING SYSTEM 
with 
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Economy and efficiency result where Yarmor 
Steam-distilled Pine Oil, made soluble, is used 
in wet processing operations by the textile 
industry. Wherever wet processing is em- 
ployed, there Yarmor is used to advantage. 


In kier boiling, time can be saved and superior 
results obtained by the use of a soluble Yarmor 
Pine Oil kier assistant. Spotty work is elimi- 
nated by the use of these kier compounds and 
bright, white goods of soft texture are obtained. 


Properly matched shades and brilliance of 
color result from the use of wetting-out and 
leveling agents containing Yarmor, made 
soluble. These dyeing assistants, because of 
their detergent power, assist in the subsequent 
scouring operation by washing out the loose 
dyestuff and impurities. 


Whether in piece goods or hosiery form, prac- 
tically all of the gum is removed by degumming 
soaps containing soluble Yarmor Pine Oil. 
They reduce the boil-off time; the boil-off loss 


is smaller; and they do not cause harshness. 


The properties of Yarmor, made soluble, are 
valuable in wool scouring soaps. They help to 
produce soft, clean, white wool by removing 


all dirt and grease and by preventing the 
precipitation of insoluble lime soaps on stock. 


| f 

Uniform results in the subsequent dyeing and 
finishing operations are obtained when fulling 
soaps containing Yarmor Pine Oil, made sol- 
uble, are used, These soaps help to eliminate 
rancidity of stock in storage,and they eliminate 
the stagnant smell around fulling machines. 


Yarmor, made soluble, in rayon boiling-off 
compounds will remove the required amount 
of mineral and knitting oils without harming 
the most delicate fibers. Soluble Yarmor also 
is of particular value in delustering cellulose 
acetate piece goods. 

We do not make soluble pine oil textile 
processing compounds but your textile chemi- 
cal manufacturer does. Ask him about the 
advantages of Yarmor. Return the coupon 
below for further information. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


942 Market Street * Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: Chicago « New York «+ St. Louis 
Philadelphia + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 


Hercules Powder Co., 942 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send information about the value of Yarmor 
{check items in which you are interested} 
for Kier Boiling Dyeing Silkk Degumming [ |, 
Wool Scouring Fulling Boiling-off Rayon [ 
The textile chemical manufacturer from whom I buy is 
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FABRIC HAND WORTH 


two on the shelf 


... if it has that smooth, supple ‘‘feel”’ of qual- 


ity. For fine finish is becoming a factor of 
greater and greater importance in over-the- 
counter selling today. You owe it to your sales 
to give your fabrics as soft, full and drapey a 
hand as modern methods and materials can 


produce. 

Our CREAM SOFTENER and SPECIAL 
FLANNEL SOFTENER E are guaranteed to 
give your products finish appeal. They are out- 


i 


standing achievements in the making of textile 
chemicals. What they have done to help other 
manufacturers solve their softening and fin- 
ishing problems they can do for you. Arrange 
for trial tests. Our staff will give you full coop- 
eration in adapting these and other textile 


specialties to your individual requirements. 


CREAM SOFTENER —A sulfonated tallow 


ener recommended for any grade of cloth whether 


. 
»* 


dyed, printed or bleached .. . emulsifies readily in 
water ... will not yellow... holds white indefinitely 

.. excellent for white piece goods, knitted fabrics, 
hosiery, voiles, crepes, silks, or cotton and silk and 


cotton and rayon mixtures. 


SPECIAL FLANNEL SOFTENER E~ spe. 


cially balanced mixture of sulfonated tallow with 
higher titre waxes—an ideal softener for finishes 


where a fuller hand and a stiffer feel are necessary. 
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The Future the Textile Industry 


In New 


By Fred 


England 


W. Steele 


General Manager, Grinnell Manufacturing Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 


In this article Mr. Steele discusses several factors that 
have contributed to the steady decline in cotton manu- 
facturing in New England. Southern manufacturers will 
hardly agree with his statement that lower wage rates in 
the South have been the chief factor in the inability of 
the New England mills to meet Southern competition. 
Whether you agree with Mr. Steele’s view or not, his dis- 
cussion of the New England situation is very interesting. 
His views were presented in an address. at Wellesly Col- 
lege —Editor. 


In presenting to you my views on the future of the 
New England Cotton Textile Industry, I should like to 
emphasize the fact that I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet. During the last few years the industrial 
picture in the United States has changed with such 
startling frequency that any attempt on my part to fore- 
tell the future without wide qualifications would, indeed, 
be rash. It is possible, however, to draw certain definite 
conclusions from the events of the past and present which 
may be construed as having a definite bearing on the 
future. This I will try to do. 


No description of the present status of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Textile Industry would be complete without 
some general references to the influences, events and 
conditions of the past. Many forces have played parts in 
developing the present status of the industry. The cot- 
ton textile industry of the United States had its origin in 
the latter part of the Eighteenth Century when the first 
mill was built in Rhode Island. It is interesting to note 
that even in those days England maintained a jealous 
watch over its home industries and frowned on competi- 
tivve developments abroad. We have been told that 
Samuel Slater, the young Englishman who designed the 
iirst textile machinery in this country, was forced to draw 
on his memory for plans, because he was not allowed to 
take with him from England any designs of this machin- 
ery. Situated in the valleys of Rhode Island where swift 
flowing streams provided water power with which to turn 
the wheels of machinery, the industry spread gradually to 
other New England States. For more than a century 
growth was healthy and continuous. Before the outbreak 
of Civil War a sizable export trade had been devel- 
ope 


The New England Cotton Textile Industry maintained 


progress, both in home and foreign markets, until well 
after the start of the Twentieth Century. Massachusetts 
had already attained leadership in this growing industry. 
Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, Lawrence, as well as 
many smaller communities in this State, became well and 
favorably known in the textile markets of the world. 
Other New England States had textile communities that 
hummed with activity. The future for a long time 
seemed assured. 


About twenty-five years ago the cotton textile industry 
of our Southern States began to assert its ascendancy. As 
the years passed, the growth of the Southern branch of 
the industry developed into a real threat for New Eng- 
land, and about 1926 the Southern States displaced New 
England leadership in cotton manufacturing. This ascen- 
dancy continued, until today there are approximately 
twice as many spindles in the South as in the North. 
Therefore, the problem for New England is to hold what 
remains; thoughts of expansion at this time are absurd 
and futile. New England must struggle to hold what she 
has. 

Perhaps a few figures will help to clarify the geographi- 
cal development of this industry in this country. The 
World War, with its extraordinary demand for cotton 
fabrics of all kinds, led to further development and growth 
in both sections of this country. In 1926 there were 
18,182,000 spindles in place with 13,977,000 of them 
active in New England mills. On the other hand, the 
Southern States in the same year could show 17,755,000 
spindles in place with 17,176,000 of them active; in other 
words, while New England retained its leadership in the 
number of spindles in place, the South had passed it in 
activity. Active spindles are what count. Payrolls can- 
not be met with the non-existent products of idle ma- 
chinery. Bringing the foregoing figures up to date, we 
find that in January of the present year, there were in 
New England 10,495,000 spindles in place, but with only 
6,972,000 of them in operation. For the South the figures 
show a substantial increase insofar as leadership in this 
country-wide activity is concerned. In January of this 
year, the Southern States had 17,411,000 spindles in oper- 
ation out of a total of 19,360,000 in place. 

All of these figures were taken from the statistics of 
the Federal Census Bureau. What do these figures mean? 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Master Mechanics Meeting 


Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association was held in Gastonia, N. C., on 
September 20th. 
L. W. Misenheimer, chairman, led the discussion and 
developed some very valuable information on a number 
of important subjects. 


L. M. Kincaid, master mechanic at the National Weav- 
ing Company, Lowell, N. C., was elected chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Misenheimer, whose term expired with this 
meeting. 

Following the meeting, those present were guects at a 
lunch sponsored by a number of textile machine shops of 
Gastonia. 


Due to the length of the discussion, all of it cannot be 
published this week. The remainder will appear next 
week, 

The report of the discussion follows: 


| VERY SUCCESSFUL and interesting meeting of the 


Chairman: The first question is: “How many pounds 
of steam can be generated from a pound of coal? 1 
would like to ask Mr. Spencer to start off that discussion. 

Charles A. Spencer: The pounds of steam per pound 
of fuel mostly depends upon the kind of plant and the 
condition of the plant. Taking a public service equip- 
ment plant, why your evaporation would probably run 
around 12 or 13 pounds per pound of fuel of steam. Some 
other plant might run around six or seven pounds of 
steam per pound of coal. So, the condition and the kind 
of equipment you have, why that would bring about the 
amount of evaporation you have. 


In our plant we fire two boilers and they are hand- 
fired furnaces, and our evaporation runs anywhere from 
an average of nine and a half to 10 pounds of steam per 
pound of fuel burned. 


5. K. Lineberger: We have a modern plant about two 
years old. We get very good evaporation, it runs from 
10 to 30, and it has been as high as 10.70 on Kentucky 
coal. 

In. discussing evaporation of a boiler plant you have to 
consider everything you have. If you do you take into 
account the feed water heaters and everything in that 
way, as it all has got to be included in your discussion. 
And I haven’t come prepared for a discussion of that 
kind. 

Chairman: I know we all have different conditions in 
our several plans to arrive at these evaporations, but the 
thing I want to bring out is that you men with modern 
plants can show up men that possibly don’t have a mod- 
ern plant and perhaps by modernizing our plant we might 
Save money On evaporation. Now, as you all know that 
largely depends on the temperature on your feed water. 
I would like to know how many men here have 212° feed 
water temperature or more in the boiler. Raise your 
hands; I want to count them up; one, two, three, four, 
five. That is, 212° and more now. Now. how manv with 
boiler feed temperature under 212: one, two, three, four. 

One thing is very important, if you are not getting as 
much as 212 degrees temperature in your feed water, it is 
going to knock your pounds of steam per pound of coal 
away down. It is very essential in any plant to get your 


In Gastonia 


feed water temperature just as high as you possibly can 
handle it with your pumps. I understand that many are 
not being able to see where they can get that, but where 
it is possible it is a good investment to you and to your 
future, to maintain a high temperature in feed water. 


Freep WATER (HART 


Now I want to show you a chart here that I took yes- 
terday, a recording chart off of our plant, that is 212 to 
228, from 6 o’clock yesterday morning until 6 o'clock this 
morning. That is yesterday’s record. Now, we maintain 
that from Monday morning to Monday morning when we 
are running our plant. Now, some of you are going to 
say you can’t pump that water 228°. Well, | am doing 
it and I want you to come down and I will show you I 
can do it. 

I am using my make-up water from a laboratory test, 
showing that I am using 68% per cent of my boiler feed’ 
as make-up water returned from the plant. I am reclaim- 
ing every bit of condensation in my plant that I can pos- 
sibly get. If you will do that and bring up your feed 
water temperatures, why you are going to get a good 
evaporation test. 

I will give you one plant record—lI have two plants. 
We have a horizontal return tube to the boilers, 250 h.p. 
each, with the Huber stoker. And my evaporation yes- 
terday, I have three days here, an average of 922, 892 and 
1036, on a horizontal turbine to the zoilers. And my feed 
water temperature is that. Now, at the print works, we 
have evaporation that runs from 11% to 1134, due to 
the type of boilers, because it is more efficient and we 
run this plant around 270 per cent efficiency, whereas we 
are running the other plant at 225 per cent efficiency. We 
have plenty of boilers at the bleachery. 

Mr. Spencer: Your temperature going to the boilers is 
228°? 

Chairman: It will go as high as 228, trom 212 to 
228°. 

Mr. Spencer: The temperature on the boiler feed 
water, that is the water coming from the open heater to 
the boiler feed pump averages from anywhere about 190 
to 212, but passing that water on to the boiler, between 
the boiler feed pump and the boilers, we have an econo- 
mizer’ that consists of cast iron tubes. So you see that is a 
great saving in absorption there from the heat or the hot 
gasses in the water, and your entering water in the boiler 
after passing through this economizer runs anywhere 
from 240 to 280°. 

Chairman:: That is one reason I called on you, I 
knew you had an economizer and a high temperature of 
feed water, and that is the point I wanted to get out of 
you. 

Chairman: Mr. Young, can you give us anything along 
the line of evaporation. 

W. G. Young, Albemarle, N. C.: After hearing all 
this, I feel like a monkey if I try to say anything on this 
subject. As a matter of information, how do you get the 
228° back on your feed water, what means have you got 
of heating it and just how do you it, do you use any live 
steam into that at all? 

Mr. Spencer: No. 
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Mr. Young: 
the heater? 

Mr. Spencer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Young: And what sort of pump do you use to 
put that 228° water, centrifugal ? 

Mr. Spencer: No, outside pack, reciprocating pump. 

Mr. Young: That is a good job, I tell you that. 

Chairman: I might explain to you how I have got my 
feed water arranged. I have two make-up tanks, coming 
back, I had to do that in order to eliminate steam out of 
the make-up tank. Out on the side of my boiler room | 
have a tank mounted, about 15 feet above my feed pump 
with all my returns coming back to that tank, and it is 
vented, in the top of that tank I have a perforated pipe 
to condense all of the vapor that comes in there at that 
point. My make-up water comes into that tank, then 
down into the boiler room, at about 112. I have a heater 
with the V-type water heater in it to register the water, 
and it comes down from this make-up tank into this 
heater, then from that heater into my pump. From the 
pump where it comes through a closed heater into the 
boilers. 


Now, all the steam that I am putting in this closed 
heater, is exhaust from my feed pump, and we build up 
the temperature on the extracting side. Also I have on 
that heater a valve when I am not running the plant, 
when they are not running much out of the plant and 
they haven’t got much returns, why this thermostat valve 
automatically opens up and maintains that heat from 
the extraction from the turbine. It will hold that temper- 
ature up to 212 or more. 

Mr. Young: That is a good job. 

I would like to know about what the minimum height 
of a Webster heater, whatever heater you might use for 
elevation that you could pump that water up to say 228, 
somewhere along there. 

Chairman: My heater is around 18 inches above the 
top of the highest valve in my pump. I never have meas- 
ured it accurately, but it is around 18 inches. 

Mr. Young: Do you think it would be necessary to 
have any back pressure on the intake, to use in water of 
that temperature. 

Chairman: No, sir. 

Mr. Young: How about with a centrifugal pump or 
would you use a reciprocating pump in that case. 

Chairman: You have plenty of head on it, on the 
centrifugal or the reciprocating pump. That has been 
my experience. 


Do you get all of your make-ups from 


Mr. Young: Is it necessary to have an atmospheric 
valve? 
Chairman: Ont the outside tank, I have an atmos- 


pheric valve to take care of that. 

Mr. Young: I am asking for my own information. I 
am having to make a change in the boiler room and put 
in those pumps and I am asking for that information for 
that reason. I would like to know should I put in a 
pump with a three-foot head or whether I could get effi- 
ciency with a centrifugal pump, and whether it would be 
absolutely necessary or whether I should have that pres- 
sure. I can have that on my Webster heater. That 
would be a help in my opinion. I would like for you 
lellows to express yourselves on that matter. ‘ 

Chairman: Maybe you haven't the required capacity 
there to take back pressure to hold it down. Is that the 
Case? 

Mr. Young: That is probable. Maybe that will come 
up later in the meeting. 

_ Chairman: The bottom of my heater goes about 18 
inches above the top valve in my pump. I had to raise 
that pump; I raised the pump 28 inches, because it would 
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not handle that water until I did that. The higher you 
get that heater the better it is for you. If you can get it 
eight feet, why that gives you a better chance. 

Mr. Young: Do you have any back pressure at all? 

Chairman: No, sir, not noticeably at all. 

Mr. Tindall: We have just gone through what he 
spoke of. Our returns come from one centrifugal pump, 
from four mills which are lower than our boiler room. It 
is pumped from there to another tank in the boiler room 
and from there it goes to a centrifugal pump on the top 
of the boiler room which is about 50 feet above the Web- 
ster heater. This is controlled by two outside flows, one 
on the first tank—well, three in the first place; the first 
being controlled by the flow from the mill to the second 
tank. Then, we have just installed a new Fisher outside 
flow, a centrifugal pump, 60 gallons a minute to the upper 
tank on the ceiling, which is about 40 feet above the 
Webster heater. We have about five pounds back pres- 
sure in this heater. Then it flows from the feed pump to 
the reciprocating pump. We have just put in a new one. 
This takes all the feed water from the heater to the boiler 
and we have about five pounds of back pressure in the 
heater. 

Chairman: We have a V-type water heater in that 
meter, and it is very accurate because I have checked it 
time and time again weighing the water afterward. And 
it is very accurate. And I have had samples taken up 
there a half a dozen times. 

Mr. Tindall: Did you weigh the water before it goes 
into the boiler? 

Chairman: Yes, we get the pounds very accurately 
from that type of meter. 

Mr. Tindall: Do you make allowance for heating the 
water that you get back, do you make allowance for the 
heat in that water that is returned? 

Chairman: That is something that we get for nothing. 
It would be going to the outside, or to waste. If you re- 
claim that, why you are just getting that efficiency back 
out of that that you otherwise would have to lose. You 
would have to take colder water and evaporate that. And 
it would take more pounds of coal to get it. 

Mr. Tindall: You would have to heat it to start with, 
but after you get it started, why you take six or eight and 
a half per cent in make-up water that is coming back. 
Well, some of the water that is coming back is around 
150 degrees and the other is quite over 200 degrees. 

I don’t think anybody should be afraid of his temper- 
ature in the pump at all up to a reasonable extent. My 
feed water pump is about 12 feet above the heater. We 
run the temperature in our heater around 250 to 255. We 
pump directly from the pump into the boiler. We haven’t 
any economizer of any kind. We maintain the heat in 
that heater, the returns from the mill, which is returned 
lower and then is pumped up into the heater. We main- 
tain 15 pounds back pressure on that heater all the time. 
A part of our returns coming back, especially from the 
slashers, is just, as he said, evaporated steam, over 200 
degrees. After we pump a while up to the theater, we 
make up in the heater with this back pressure and with 
that elevation of the pump, you don’t have any trouble 
at all, either with the plunger or with the centrifugal, 
either one. I don’t think he should worry about his pump 
at all, 

Member: I am glad he brought that out. I hate to 
take the time of this meeting, but I am glad to hear that. 

Chairman: That is what we are here for. 

Mr. Kincaid: How much water can be pumped around 

200 degrees? I want to know about what a pump at 


that high temperature can do. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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The Future of the Textile Industry in New 
England 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Briefly, their meaning is that the New England States 
have definitely—and probably permanently—lost the 
leadership in the cotton textile industry of this country. 
This is obvious and indisputable when one notes that the 
South has much more than twice as many spindles in 
operation. In terms of mills, it means that while New 
England had 510 cotton mills in 1923, there are less than 
200 today—a loss of more than 300 mills. In terms of 
employment, it means that whereas there were 209,000 
persons actively employed in the New England mills in 
1923, there are less than 90,000 so employed today—and 
many of these are on short time. 


A fair question would be: What has caused this geo- 
graphical change in the cotton textile industry of this 
country? Inasmuch as human nature is a variable quan- 
tity and not subject to the exact laws of mathematics, it 
is not possible to cover the entire field of causes without 
getting into an extremely lengthy discussion. However, 
it is possible to name the leading forces that brought 
about this great change. Nearness to the source of raw 
cotton is not and has not been a controlling factor in this 
change of location within the industry. In a minority of 
cases, some years back, nearness to the cotton fields did 
have some slight influence in directing the growth of the 
Southern cotton textile industry. In more recent years, 
however, with the center of the domestic cotton-growing 
region located in Texas and the Mississippi delta regions, 
low water and rail freight rates to New England have 
offset whatever advantage the South may have had in 
earlier times. Other outstanding causes for the decline 
of the New England cotton textile industry and the con- 
stant growth of this industry in the Southern States, are: 
the discriminatory local taxes and adverse legislation 
which is not present in those States to which this industry 
has fled; the misunderstanding between employer and 
employee—often resulting in unnecessary strikes with 
tremendous loss to both, as well as to the community at 
large; but far and above all other causes, lower wage 
levels. 


It seems inconceivable that in this great country of 
ours there should be such a discrepancy in the labor cost 
of goods sold in the same common markets—it should 
always be borne in mind that any change in the cost 
structure of a cotton mill must be figured with one eye 
on the market and competitive conditions. Good inten- 
tions and the most benevolent of social objectives alone 
will not meet payrolls or furnish employment. And it 
should also be kept in mind that reform must be on a 
National scale, or disaster faces the mill worker and mill 
community in States where legislators think otherwise. 
This last statement is just as absolute as the law of grav- 
ity and just as sure as that daylight follows dawn. 


I should like to state at this point that I have no quar- 
rel with the man or woman who is trying by fair means 
to better his or her condition in life, but I do say that 
unless employer and employee, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the near future, can sit down together and dis- 
cuss any misunderstanding that may arise, business will 
be forced into that district where more settled conditions 
prevail. The future of the textile industry in New Eng- 
land rests largely on the willingness on the part of those 
of us who are left in this industry in New England to co- 
operate in every way possible, and this not only includes 
the employer and employee, but his representative— 
whether it be in city, State or Federal government. 

Let me present another point that I think should be of 


interest to you. There is a popular fallacy regarding the 
function of industry in the economy of the Nation. It is 
generally thought of as an adventure of Capital in pursuit 
of Wealth. Although the hope of gain is possibly the 
only magnet powerful enough to attract capital to indus- 
try, capital is but a tool of industry, essential to its exist- 
ence and indispensable if it is to function properly; so, 
too, are the raw materials that industry fashions into its 
products, the machinery it uses for this purpose, the labor 
it employs, and the market it must find as an outlet for 
its manufactured products. After all, the whole picture 
is much like a three-legged stool. In our case, the three 
legs are made up as follows: one leg represents capital— 
one leg is labor—one is business; and like the stool, the 
whole structure is of little value with one of the three 
supports missing. ‘The conduct of most industries re- 
quires an investment of more or less capital. Power and 
machinery are needed, land and buildings, a revolving 
fund of money or credit with which to acquire a stock of 
raw material and supplies, and out of which labor can be 
paid while the product is being made and until it is sold. 
When the product is sold, the money received from such 
sales goes to replenish this revolving fund, usually referred 
to as working capital of the enterprise. The sale of the 
products must realize something more than the amount 
necessary to replace the working capital; the price ob- 
tained should promise sufficient reward to induce capital 
to remain in the enterprise, and even to attract additional 
capital to it, when necessary for its continuance or its 
growth. Capital is apt to work from choice, while labor 
must more often than not work from necessity. While 
therefore it is true that in most cases capital is an essential 
item in starting an industry and its continued presence is 
necessary in the conduct of the same, it is only, in the 
last analysis, one indispensable part of the mechanism of 
industry and not its purpose or end. It follows, as an 
inevitable consequence, that when for any reason the 
industrial activity in a location languishes or is threatened 
with permanent decay, it becomes a matter of vital im- 
portance to the whole community; not only to those 
directly employed, but to those allied with the industry. 
Be he merchant, professional man, builder or what have 
you——each must bear some portion of the loss and conse- 
quent privation. You can easily test the truth of this by 
your own experiences during the present crisis. 


Today there are four major problems confronting the 
cotton textile industry of New England. Opinion differs 
as to their relative importance, but agreement as to their 
existence is general. They are: the processing tax; the 
North-South wage differential; Japanese competition; and 
over-production. No doubt you have heard much about 
all of these, but if you will bear with me, I should like to 
discuss their importance. 


Let us take first the processing tax. On August 1, 
1933, the cotton textile industry was subjected to the 
most extraordinary boost in raw material cost it has 
perhaps ever experienced. Simultaneously, stocks of 
finished and fabricated cotton goods had their costs raised 
in similar proportion to the advance of raw material. This 
marked the imposition at one fell swoop of the cotton 
processing tax. It is safe to say that seldom in its history 


has the cotton textile industry been obliged to undertake ~ 


such a stupendous task in interpreting and adjusting itself 
to a Federal statute. At the end of the last fiscal year, 
July 1, 1934, there had been collected in cotton processing 
and floor taxes, approximately $145,000,000. This enor- 
mous total speaks for itself, but it is interesting to note 
the relation of the 4.2 cents per pound tax to other items 
of expense in this industry. At the start, it adds about 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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for long economical service 
on Cards, Frames, Slubbers, 
Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 
and Breakers 


O BELT has a finer record for dependability on fast 
line-shaft drives than Goodyear THOR Belt (Seamiless)*. 
That has been proved in hundreds of mills! 


This famous belt lasts longer—reduces replacement expense 
— because it is especially designed for high-speed, small- 
pulley textile drives. Its construction is the result of Good- 
year’s own long knowledge of the cotton industry. 


It has no center seam to open under flexing strains! Its 
sturdy envelope protects the edges against fray! Its 
body of heavy,close-woven silver duck,reinforced with 
toughest Goodyear rubber and skim-coated between 


plies, withstands shock loads and holds fasteners. belt that will deliver maximum performance on 


each particular drive. 
Drive-fitted by 


The G.T.M.’s wide 


experience in ef- 


Goodyear THOR Belts are not only made to order for 
textile service, but they are “fitted to order” on each 
individual drive by the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—to insure your getting the size and weight of 


fecting mill econ- 
omies is at your 
service. To bring 

oink him, write Good- 
year, Akron, 


Goodyear is represented in the South by Ohio, or Los 

authorized Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Angeles, Califor- 

Goods Distributors conveniently located nia — or phone 

with relation to your mills and able to the nearest Good- 

supply promptly all Goodyear Mechanical year Mechanical 

Rubber Goods for the textile industry Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 


* Made in standard widths up to and including 18"-7 ply; special construction available in larger sizes 


TREATUILE 
BELTING 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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MILL-PROVED 
| Goodyear products 
for the textile Industry 
EMERALD CORD 
V-BELTS 
in matched sets 
COMPASS (CORD) 
ENDLESS BELTS 
practically stretchless 
GOODYEAR AIR HOSE 
for clean-up work 
; Made by the makers of 
| Goodyear Tires 
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Master Mechanics Meeting in Gastonia 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Chairman: Now, I have never used a plunger pump 
at that temperature, that is pretty high for a plunger 
pump. But we have never had any trouble with that so 
long as there was water in the heater. 

Mr. Kincaid: How do you get it 250 degrees? 

Chairman: With steam heat. 

Mr. Kincaid: I want to ask this gentleman over here 
if he is heating his water with some kind of thermostatic 
arrangement in the heater to give him the service that he 
expects, 

Member: We have thermostatic control, 200 or 212, 
| would say. It averages around 205 degrees. I have 
never tried this 228 degrees and high degrees like that. | 
have always been afraid of it. Well, we have no way of 
getting it that hot; unless we use the live steam, we could 
not do it. And that is as far as I know. I don’t know 
anything about trying to pump any high temperature. I 
get my temperature from my heater, from my boiler feed 
pump which is given the turbines. Of course, I lose some 
of that temperature going to the turbine. And if | 
haven’t got enough steam from the boiler feed pump, why 
I take the extraction from the turbine. 

Mr. Young: We do not have any exhaust in the steam 
operation at our plant. We do not use any live steam in 
the water make-up at all. It is from the closed coils and 
water heaters and various pumps which are around the 
plant and steam plant. 


Chairman: Mr. Spencer, I want to know if you are 
using your dry can return back to your boilers, your con- 
densation from your dry cans. 

Mr. Spencer: In our plant, I guess we have at least 
400 dry cans of different sizes, and all returns from that 
dry can column goes to the tank at its low pressure. Then 
it comes from the tank to the open heater, then from the 
open heater to the boiler pump on the way to the boiler. 


Ort From Dry Cans 


Chairman: Have you ever experienced any difficulty 
from oil coming back from those dry cans? 

Mr. Spencer: Why should there be any oil there? 

Chairman: That is just the question. 1 don’t think 
there should be any, but I just wanted to bring that out. 
What is your experience, if any? 

Member: Well, you have the oil journals on the cans. 

Mr. Spencer: Yes, sir, but we are very careful about 
oil coming back from those journals. 

Chairman: Well, that is just the point | wanted to 
bring out. I have been questioned because there are 
some engineers who will not use that water from dry cans 
because they say there is so much danger there of getting 
oil back to your boiler. Well, now, anybody that is fa- 
miliar with the dry can construction and the bearings 
and the packing, I think it is an impossibility for that oil 
to get in condensation from this standpoint. You have 
got the pressure of the steam against that oil, blocking it 
out instead of taking it into the cans, other than that you 
have three rings of packing in there to prohibit the oil 
from getting in there. And that is just the point I wanted 
to bring out here. 

Now I was in a plant once where the engineer would 
not reclaim this dry can oil or that condensation on that 
ground, because he was afraid he would get oil back to 
his boiler. And I put it there and the superintendent 
happened to be in charge of that plant when I went there. 
He said, ‘““Well, you are now going to blister those boilers 
if you put it back in there; we have tried that and it will 
not work.” Well, | went ahead and convinced him that 
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it would work and it was quite a saving, and that is just 
the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Kincaid: You folks are talking about this while 
your plants are running. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion, What would they do if you closed down? What is 
the possibility there? At least, I know it happened in 
one plant where it drew in that oil and grease, too. That 
has happened in several cases, at least. 

Chairman: Well, all the cans that 1 know of, Mr. 
Kincaid, have a vacuum release valve, two of them on 
each end; no, two of them on one end of the can, rather. 
There is usually two valves on each can. 

Mr. Kincaid: But most of the vacuum valves that I 
know about don’t operate under two or three inches. And 
two or three inches vacuum is quite an attraction from 
the outside. 

Chairman: Well now, I would like to say for your 
benefit, we have traps on each individual can with a 
vacuum jet to take care of that condensation. And that 
maintains your vacuum on your return pump, carrying 
your condensation back to your boiler and when it gets to 
that trap it will never get into the can. It never goes 
any further than that because that jet controls it and 
keeps it out of your cans. 

Now, the next question that I have listed here, is the 
pounds of coal per kilowatt hour. What do you consider 
a good average for the ordinary average plant? We have 
the steam generated per pound of coal, now how much 
water per pound of coal? Now what do you consider a 
good evaporation? 


Hanp Frrep BorLers 


Chairman: Mr. Spencer, you have hand-fired boilers. 
I would like to know whether or not you are getting out 
of your plant as much by hand firing as Mr. Lineberger 
is by his mechanical firing or somebody else who is using 
mechanically fired plants. I would like to know whether 
or not you feel that it is paying you. 

Mr. Spencer: Some plants, having hand firing, are 
just as efficient as those who do not, and I will go further 
and say that some are even more efficient than the semi- 
stoker fired plants. I will even go further than that and 
say that they are still better than some of the full-fired 
mechanical firing plants. 

Chairman: I think that is absolutely right. And I 
think that applies to our own plant. In a master me- 
chanic job, if you don’t stay around and keep things 
going and keep fighting, he is going to get into a terrible 
hole. 

Mr. Spencer: In your steam fired plant, if you get an 
efficiency of around about 75 or 80 per cent efficiency 
with a hand-fired plant, and your COs. per cent ran from 
12 to 14 per cent, why spend the money for semi-stokers? 
There might be a little saving there in fuel, but you can 
hardly figure your labor cost in this section of the country 
because that is pretty low, anything from 25 or 30 cents 
an hour for labor. 

Mr. Lineberger: That is a pretty broad question he 
has up. You take so many things into consideration. In 
talking about your efficiency, you have got to know 
whether you have a process load or whether you are just 
generating and running full condensing and you have too 
broad a topic for me to talk about. I am not fixed at 
this time to give you a talk on the subject. 

Chairman: All right, I will send it back to the audi- 
ence. We have one of our old master mechanics here 
and I am going to ask him this question. Mr. Fox, what 
do you think, sir, of the poundage coal per kilowatt hour? 

Mr. Fox: The enthusiasm which greets this question 
leads me to think that there are too many niggers in the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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We are giving below, two more letters that come tn 
answer to the questions on carding asked by “Card Trou- 
bles and Anxious.” Both of them add some interesting 
points to the questions. 


Editor: 


I will give what information I can relative to the ques- 
tions on carding asked by “Anxious” and by “Card Trou- 
bles.” 


Answer To Anxious 


The question about fly waste on card, asked by “Anx- 
ious,” is hard to answer offhand without knowing the 
make of the cards, as the different makes of cards have 
different backs and underscreens that require different 
settings. On one card built in this country, the back can 
be set so as to take out practically no fibre underneath, 
only motes. The angle of the mote knife to the licker-in 
controls the amount of fly coming out under the licker-in 
more than does the screen to reduce the amount of fly. 
You should set the knife as straight up as possible, that 
is, keep the heel or bottom of the knife near the licker-in 
to get more slant on the knives so that the sharp edges 
point into the licker-in. 

In this case, I would take out the licker-in, take the 
shield bearings off and put them in bearings on sides of 
card while they are in operation. Then set licker-in 
screen to them, using a 22-leaf gauge all around. Set 
back screen to cylinder to 17 gauge, bottom or middle to 
34 and front to 1-16 inch. Set mote knives as straight 
up as possible, setting top knife to 10 and bottom knife 
to 12. Set feed plates to 17 gauge. See that there are 
no cracks under the card to let air under them and cause 
air currents. See that the wind breaks are set as close to 
the lap roll as possible. 


Answer To Card Troubles 


Replying to “Card Troubles” questions: 

First—Where a doffer comb breaks, what causes the 
“little balls” that come out in the web? When the doffer 
hills because the sliver is not being combed off, the cylin- 
der naturally fills up and the fibres are rolled into little 
balls. Between the cylinder and doffer wire they are 
pressed down in the wire on both sides, but pressed more 
into the cylinder than into the doffer. Then when the 
band is replaced when the sliver is combed off of the 
doffer—unless the card is stripped—there are many of 
these little balls left imbedded in the cylinder wire and 
they will continue to be thrown on the doffer and come 
out into the wire for an indefinite time. Just how long, 
| cannot say, as I have never let a card run long in that 
condition without stripping it. In my opinion, these little 
balls would continue to show up for several hours before 
the cylinder is clean enough to stop making them because 
they will be made as long as the wire on the cylinder is 
overloaded. 
_Second—Can a card manufacture some of these neps? 
Yes, because of improper card settings, dull wire on top 
flats and cylinders and by not stripping cards often 
enough. Dull wire will roll the fibre between the top flat 
and the cylinder, instead of the flats holding the fibres so 
the cylinder can card them, thus causing neps. 

Chere is a tendency among “book taught” carders to 
have a fixed rule as to how many cards a grinder can 
handle each day, whether the wire is sharp or not. A 
card should be sharp even if it takes more than a day to 
get it sharp. A sharp card, fairly set, will do better work 
than a dull card set to perfection. You will seldom find 
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neps in sliver that comes from a sharp card, so my advice 
is to get the card sharp and keep it so and you will be 
troubled with few neps. 

Third—-Why do soft places on the edge of the cylin- 
ders fill up sooner than the rest of the card? 

This is because the wire has become loose on the foun- 
dation and has a tendency, we might say, “‘to lean back,” 
throwing the knee of the wire out of proper angle. The 
wire “leaning back,” will be lower than the rest, throwing 
it further away from the doffer, so that it will not shed as 
well as the higher and more closely set wire. Most of 
the soft selvages have oil soaked into the cloth or foun- 
dation, causing the wire to become sticky and a film of 
gum to form below the knee of the wire. This causes 
the fibres to cling to the wire and not shed properly. You 
can use a knife blade to pick the cotton out of a slack or 
soft selvage, or any selvage where the card has been im- 
properly set and use a glass to see this film of oil on the 
cotton. 

There is more damage done to card clothing by im- 
proper oiling than by any other one thing. I think one 
of the biggest mistakes made by carders is to let “Tom, 
Dick and Harry” oil cards.. I contend that a card grinder 
should now have so many cards that he can’t attend to 
his own oiling. If you do not let the grinders do the 
oiling, have a responsible man to do so. Never allow the 
card tenders to do the oiling. 

As to the question on oiled cotton, I have not had 
much experience with this. I would think that the cards 
fill up quicker with the oiled cotton than when oil is not 
used. I base this opinion on clothing I have seen taken 
off and the cloth was oily and the film on the wire to a 
certain extent like the oily selvages spoken of above, but 
of course not nearly as bad as when the oil had gotten 
out of the cylinder bearings and onto the cloth. 

Answering the last question, “Do the little ends of the 
seed and the seed coats stay in the cylinder better when 
using oiled cotton?” I think so, as there is a certain 
amount of fibe clinging to these bits of seeds which have 
a tendency to hold them. However, small bits of leaf, 
called “Black Pepper” by some carders strip off more 
easily with oiled cotton than with unoiled cotton. There 
is no fibre to hold them and they are greasy so they slip 
off more easily from the wire when the cotton is oiled. 


L. L. D. 


Editor: 


I am enclosing my answers for two letters relating to 
carding. 

(1) When a doffer band breaks, what makes little 
balls in web? | 

The comb band is then out of service. The web be- 
comes a continuous lap around doffer, which increases the 
diameter of doffer with cotton and becomes congested to 
the extent that the velocity of surface speed of cylinder 
makes the little balls. This will be visible until card is 
properly stripped and you generally have to apply strip- 
ping roller several times before getting wire clean. 

(2) Why do soft places, usually on the tail end of 
clothing, fill up quicker than the other? 

The selvage end of clothing is not placed on with the 
same tension as the full width of the clothing and at this 
particular place on card it has a double duty to perform. 
The lap presented to the selvage end of clothing has a 
width of % to %4 of inch folded by lap guides on feed 
plate and the licker-in has to work this cotton the same 
as the lap that is not doubled, which it will present to 
cylinder regularly. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Master Mechanics Meeting in Gastonia 
(Continued from Page 10) 


woodpile for me to try to answer that question. From 
what point will you gauge this water per pound of coal? 
From and to what point, isn’t that the point? And your 
question is too general. It is from what point or temper- 
ature of water to what point or temperature of water can 
you evaporate coal, and that depends upon your require- 
ments. I hope that answers your question. 


Mr. Toms: When you go to talking about evapora- 
tion per pound of coal per kilowatt hour, that brings on 
another thing to take into consideration. But I can give 
you what we are doing at our place with a KW plant. 
We are delivering a kilowatt between 1.7 or 1.75, kilowatt 
hour. Now, that is a small plant. Of course a man with 
a large plant can do more. We use 250 pounds of steam 
with 100 degrees superheat and our feed water is 228 
degrees. Our control varies from about one degree in a 
day. We have about 100 per cent factor. And we have 
two slashers, and that is all the process we use in that. 
One is from the extraction from the turbine to control 
the feed water when it is not otherwise controlled. 


Of course, other plants, larger plants, possibly do better 
than that. And we have a stoker fired boiler. 


Now, I want to tell you about counting our coal. We 
have our coal chute, that is concrete and when I say that 
per kilowatt hour we take the invoice weight for it. We 
check it closely. There is a possibility you know that 
the floor measure might be wrong and the weight might 
be low, and then there is a possibility that the shippers 
might give you overweight. (Laughter.) But we take 
ours from this test and we take the floor measurements. 

Chairman: Well, at this time I will ask Mr. Rowan 
to come up to the front, if he will. I want to say to all 
of you that I feel very fortunate in securing Mr. Rowan 
to discuss this feature of our program. Mr. Rowan is a 
man that is intimately qualified to do it. And we are 
going to give him 20 or 30 minutes to give it to us. Mr. 
Rowan, I am very glad to see you, glad to know you, sir. 


The Chairman then presented Robt. L. Rowan, fuel 
engineer of the General Coal Company. 


Before his talk Mr. Rowan distributed several charts. 
He described these charts as follows: 


In a paper presented before a recent fuel engineers 
meeting of Appalachian Coals, Inc., by Howard N. Eaven- 
son, the following charts were submitted: 


The first chart shows the bituminous coal production 
in hurdreds of millions of net tons from 1900 until 1934. 
This chart also shows a curve plotting the five-year aver- 
age production, which smoothes out some of the irregu- 
larities of the first curve. This chart further shows the 
pre-war normal trend of production. It will be noted 
that from 1900 to 1920 bituminous coal production in- 
creased at a fairly uniform rate. From 1920 to 1929 the 
production curve is fairly level. From 1929 to. 1932 
there was a sharp decline and then from 1932 up there 
has been a slight increase. Had the production of coal 
followed this pre-war trend, the production of bituminous 
coal at this time would be approximately more than 
twice what it is now. 


The second chart shows the performance of typical cen- 
tral stations of 60,000 K.W. capacity, and while it will 
be noted that in 1913 approximately 22,500 B.T.U.’s 
were required to produce a K.W. hour of net station out- 
put, in 1935 this has dropped down to slightly 12,000 
above B.T.U.’s per K.W. hour. Steam generators of the 
mercury vapor steam cycle are producing a K.W. hour 
for 10,000 B.T.U.’s. 
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The third shows consumption of bituminous coal in the 
United States by railroads, utilities and steel works. Of 
particular interest on this chart is the curve showing 
pounds of coal per K.W. hour for the public utilities. It 
will be noted that in 1919 the average for the public 
utilities was slightly more than 3 pounds of coal per K.W. 
hour, while in 1934 the average has dropped down to 
slightly under 1% pounds of coal per K.W. hour. Of 
course, there are several modern stations which are pro- 
ducing a K.W. hour for less than one pound of coal. 

The next chart shows the annual of energy from min- 
eral fuels and waterpower in the United States. This 
chart shows that the percentage of energy derived from 
coal has been consistently decreasing since 1918 and that 
of petroleum, gas and fuel oil, natural gas and water 
power has been slightly increasing. 


Mr. Rowan: I thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentle- 
men, I don’t know as it becomes a speaker to get up and 
immediately start out to apologizing on what he is going 
to say but, I feel that shortness of time that I have had 
to prepare what I am going to say possibly calls for a 
little apology. However, I believe that I will make some 
remarks that are somewhat pertinent to the subject of 
your meeting. 


My subject is: Evaporation—Pounds of water per 
pound of coal and pounds of coal per kilowatt hour and 
what master mechanic can do to economically control 
these two primary boiler room factors. 


Evaporation in pounds of water per pound of coal is 
limited entirely to what takes place in the boiler room 
and is dependent upon (a) the character of coal used, 
(b) the type and condition of boilers, furnace and fuel 
burning equipment, and (c) upon the operating efficiency 
of the boiler room personnel. The pounds of coal per 
kiloatt hour is an over-all result of the combined efficien- 
cies of not only the boiler room but also the turbine room. 
The results secured in the turbine room are usually ex- 
pressed as the water rate of the turbine or, in other words, 
the number of pounds of steam consumed by the turbine 
to produce a kilowatt hour. This is dependent upon a 
number of factors: the type and condition of the turbine, 
the load factor, the pressure and temperature of the steam 
supplied to the turbine, whether condensing or non-con- 
densing or bleeding type of turbine, voltage, phase and 
cycle of current being manufactured, and vacuum main- 
tained. 


The following data is taken from a test conducted at a 
multiple retort stoker fired plant approximately 10 years 


1. B.T.U. of the coal as fired, 14,357. 

2. Efficiency of boiler, stoker and furnace, 71.6%. 
3. Actual evaporation, 9.25 lbs. 

4. Steam pressure, 193 Ibs. gauge. 

5. Super-heat, 130 deg. F. 

6. Feed-water temperature, 211 deg. F. 

Water rate of the turbine, 15 Ibs. per kilowatt hr. 

From the data it is obvious that the pounds of coal per 
kiloatt hour equals 15/9.25 which equals 1.62 pounds of 
coal, 

The records of another plant approximately two years 
old where pulverized fuel fired equipment was installed, 
disclosed the following: 

1. B.T.U. of the coal as fired, 14,250. 

Efficiency of boiler and furnace, 85%. 

Actual evaporation, 10.6. 

Steam pressure, 230 deg. F. 

Super-heat, 150 deg. F. 

Feed-water temperature, 212 deg. F. 

Water rate of the turbine, 11 Ibs. per kilowatt hr. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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The supremacy of 


PERKINS 
CALENDER ROLLS 


is the natural result 
of the broadest 
experience in the 


textile industry. 


B. F. Perkins « Son, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Personal News 


W. N. Rodgers has been promoted from the slasher 
room to second hand in weaving at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


W. A. Pridmore, recently with the Highland Park Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving at the Judson Mills, Greenville, 


&. 


Allen F. Johnston, who has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern plants of Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, with headquarters at Lynchburg, 
Va., has been elected president afid treasurer of the Flor- 
ence Mills and American Spinning Company, Greenville. 
He succeeds the late D. D. Little. He is one of the best 
known textile executives in the South and has been with 
Consolidated since 1923. 


Isaac L. Langley has been appointed Southern manager 
of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Lynchburg, Va., to succeed Allen F. Johnson. Mr. 
Barnwell, who has been assistant to Mr. Allen for some 
time, received his B.S: and M.T. degrees from the Textile 
School of N. C. State College in 1923 and joined the Con- 
solidated operating offices in that year. 


Donald White has been appointed as representative for 
Borne, Scrymser Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 
City, in Texas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and parts of Tennessee. Mr. White will market the 
well known Breton Minerol Process for spraymig cotton; 
Meon for conditioning filling yarfts; Meon-Q for condi- 
tioning garnetted cotton and other reclaimed fiber stocks; 
Versieol for textile finishing. Mr. White’s address is 2269 
Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


L. E. Wooten, of Charlotte, has been appointed Caro- 
linas representative for The Louden Machinery Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, manufacturers of mono-rail systems, ac- 
cording to announcement made this week. 

Mr. Wooten, who is widely known to the textile trade 
in the South, is vice-president in charge of Southern sales, 


Walker With Charlotte Offices 


The American Aniline Products, Inc., which recently 
opened offices'at 219 South Mint Street, Charlotte. are 
also Southern selling agents 
for Aktivin Corporation, ma- 
kers of Aktivin. Associated 
with A. S. Cooley, in the in- 
terest of the Aktivin Corpor- 
ation, is Charles P. Walker, 
as technical representative. 


Mr. Walker is a graduate 
in chemistry of Bradford 
Tech. (England) and has 
had over 30 years contact in 
a practical way with the tex- 
tile industries, and is well 
qualified to render technical 
assistance, particularly in siz- 
ing and finishing, having 


_ made a_ special study of 
starches, their preparation and uses. 


Chas. P. Walker 
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of Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing Company, and 
in addition represents the following concerns in this terri- 
tory: T. C. Entwistle Company, manufacturers of high 
speed warpers; The Allen Company, manufacturers of 
beams: and Mitchell-Bissell Company, manufacturers of 
porcelain guides and other sunplies. 


H. & B. Has Charlotte Office 


The H. & B. American Machine Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., announce the opening October Ist of offices at 1201- 
1203 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. J. Walter 
Rimmer, who has been connected with the company for 
the past 26 years, will be in charge. Associated with Mr. 
Rimmer will be Fred Dickinson, of Rockingham, N. C.., 
and Fritz Zweifel, who has 
been transferred from the 
Atlanta office. 

For over 40 years H. & B. 
preparatory and spinning 
equipment has been operated 
by numerous mills in the 
Carolinas. The opening of 
this new office will afford 
to present clients improved 
sales and field service, and 
prospective customers are as- 
sured of immediate attention 
to their requirements. This 
progressive step taken by the 
H. & B. Company will be fa- 
vorably received in the trade 
as reflecting ‘better days 
ahead for the textile industry. 

In addition to offices in Pawtucket, R. I., and Boston, 
Mass., branch offices are also maintained in Atlanta, Ga.., 
814-15-16 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building, 
under the charge of J]. Carlile Martin. 


J. Walter Rimmer 


W. A. Briggs Appointed Southern District 
Sales Manager for Boston Woven Hose 


Effective after October 1, 1935, Wm. A. Briggs will be 
in charge of the South sales district of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Briggs has been in the employ of the Boston Wo- 
ven Hose & Rubber Co. for more than 30 years. Begin- 
ning in the manufacturing end of the business, he advanc- 
ed rapidly to positions of importance in the sales division 
of the company and has at 
various times managed sev- 
eral different departments in 
the organization. His experi- 
ence in the field, which in- 
cludes a recently comnleted 
term of service in San Fran- 
cisco and has entailed exten- 
sive traveling in practically 
all sections of the country; 
has given him a broad view 
of merchandising conditions 
and the various factors con- 
cerned with the distribution 
of the company’s products. 

In his new location he will 
devote his time entirely to 
the building up of Southern 
distribution through the company’s distributors, as well 
as the strengthening of the outside sales force and the 
development of field contacts. 


W. A. Briggs 


| 

é 
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YOUR REPUTATION— 


‘ 


4 


—Cone 
Winding 


Makes or Breaks It _ | 


The greatest possible care in all stages of knitting yarn manufacture, beginning 
with the selection of the staple and ending with the spinning or twisting, is nullified, 
if the mill delivers a poorly wound cone. Because cone winding is the finishing process 
in a spinning mill, it is the lest chance to protect reputation. 


The FOSTER Model 102 Cone Winder can be a most important factor in pro- 
tecting the reputation of a spinning mill. It retains all time proven features of older 
FOSTER models and offers important improvements, such as 100 per cent increase in 
production, more delicate manipulation of the yarn, additional slub catching, and 
exact lay of coils on the cone surface to reduce variation in tension at the knitting 
machine. In short, it makes FOSTER Cones, more than ever before— 


“STANDARD FOR THE KNITTING TRADE” 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


™, 
~ 
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Master Mechanics Meeting in Gastonia 
(Continued from Page 12) 


From these figures it would seem that the pounds of 
coal per kilowatt hour is 11/10.6 or 1.037 pounds of coal. 

When comparing what the master mechanic can do to 
increase the efficiency of these two distinct steps in the 
generation of electric current, it is obvious there is a 
much more fertile field for intelligent and efficient work 
in the boiler room than there is in the turbine room, 
when one has to contend with existing equipment. Out- 
side of pursuing proper operating instructions in the oper- 
ating of the turbine there is little that can be done to 
increase efficiency. Proper operation is of course of the 
utmost importance, both from a reliability and mainte- 
nance viewpoint, but efficiency of turbine is governed in 
large measure by factors beyond the control of master 
mechanic in most plants. However, when the master 
mechanic steps into the boiler room there is generally 
room for improvement and in many cases, room for con- 
siderable improvement. 


Under (a) listed above, character of coal used, there 
are a number of chemical and physical properties of coal 
that affect the performance of the plant in which used 
and the selection of coal to meet a given set of operating 
conditions is not an easy task. The complexity of this 
problem is indicated by the following chemical and physi- 
cal properties of coal which vary among different produc- 
ing areas, different seams of coal and different mines. 
These various properties affect the efficiency, capacity 
and operating cost of all steam plants. 

B.T.U.’s (as shipped and as fired). 
Moisture per cent. 

Ash per cent. 

Sulphur per cent. 

Volatile per cent. 

Hydrogen. 

Fusion temperature of the ash. 
Size. 

Grindability. 

Friability. 

Coking or caking characteristic. 
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12. Character of clinked formed. 
13. Ignition rate of the coal. 
14. Uniformity of the above characteristics. 


The individual plant will determine which of the above 
are of importance for its use. This will depend upon the 
equipment and operating conditions so that in one plant 
some of these properties may not be important at all 
while in others these same properties may he of the ut- 
most importance. Among the above listed properties 
there are standard laboratory methods for determining 
the B.T.U.’s, percentage of moisture, ash, volatile, hydro- 
gen, sulphur, fusion point and size consist. Methods are 
also in the development stage for determining the grind- 
ability and the friability, ignition rate of coal and con- 
siderable research work has been done in attempting to 
correlate clinker formation with fusion temperature of 
the ash. 


The type and condition of boiler, furnace and fuel 
burning equipment, as listed under (b) above, varies 
greatly in different steam generating plants. The joint 
committee on fuel values of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, in a preliminary 
report, listed some of these plant characteristics, which 
may in their various possible combinations, determine the 
importance of certain properties of coal as mentioned 
above. 


(a) According to type of coal burning equipment: 


1. Hand-fired. 
2. Stoker-fired. 
3. Pulverized coal. 


There are numerous variations in detail in the equip- 
ment avalable under each of these broad classifications 
and in addition, any two plants though identical in coal- 
burning equipment, may vary in one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Size or shape of furnace. 

2. Amount and kind of water cooling surface in the 
furnace. 

3. Available draft. 


(Continued on Page 27) 


It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. F.M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 


Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


, 
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THE NEW 
STONHARD 


WOOD FLOOR RESURFACER 


‘ » 
* “a = 4 
‘ 
4 — 4 
* . 
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ad 


A Typical Weave Room Installation Resurfacer on a Picker Room Floor 

‘TONHARD WOOD FLOOR RESURFACER is fire re- For dye-house and bleachery floors, “CONCRETITE”; for 
isting and easy to apply. It meets the demand for an concrete floors beginning to show signs of wear and dusting, 
eiiicient and dependable flooring in the textile field. “STONHARD SURFACE TREATMENT” answers the 
‘t is equally suitable for repairing and resurfacing broken, problem. 

worn, and rutted concrete floors and platforms. Let our nearest representative inspect your floor problems— 
\mong our customers are over 400 leading Southern textile he is an expert. Let him arrange for one of our engineers 
mills and over 10,000 other industrial plants. to make a test installation in your plant. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Stonhard Maintenance Materials 
401 NORTH BROAD STREET 
An PHILADELPHIA, PA. Representatives Thronghout 


Demonstrations are being arranged eveywhere. Arrange for a demonstration in your plant. Write today. 


Your Master MECHANIC AND SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD HAVE “Over THE Roucu Spots” on Fr.e—Asx ror It. 


ne 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK Managing Editor 
Juntrus M. Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance. $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


A Different Bradley 


HE late Joe Bradley, agent of the Merrimack 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala., was one of the out- 
standing mill men of the South and was held in 
great esteem by all who knew him. 
In his dealings with his employees he was 
always considerate, but firm, and they loved and 
respected him. 


In his dealings with other manufacturers he 
always gave a full measure of co-operation and 
also gave freely of his time in solving those prob- 
lems which confronted the textile industry. 

When Joe Bradley passed away the industry 
was pleased to learn that his mantle had fallen 
upon the shoulders of another Joe Bradley, his 
son and namesake, because they believed that 
the new Bradley would walk in the footsteps of 
his father. 


It was not until union labor troubles appeared 
at Huntsville, Ala., that the textile industry 
learned that the young man was a different Joe 
Bradley. 


From the beginning of the labor trouble, in 
that city, his policies have encouraged the labor 
organizers and made it difficult for the employees 
of the Merrimack Manufacturing Company and 
other Huntsville mills to remain loyal. 


Last week there came the news that Joe Brad- 
ley had made a deal whereby the union would 
permit him to start the mill, and from the Com- 
munity Builder of Huntsville, Ala., we quote: 


One of the conditions upon which Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company is permitted to resume operation is, the 
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mill agrees to discharge outright Clarence Baker, former 
overseer in the weave room, and J. J. Crowder, former 
overseer in the spinning room. 

Instead of the owners of the Merrimack property co- 
operating with the Madison County Protective Associa- 
tion, they ignored the organization that had sought to aid 
them, went ahead and signed another one of those hap- 
hazard, subject to be broken at any time agreements, 
with the heads of union labor, and are going to attempt 
to resume operation by next Tuesday under the terms of 
an agreement entered into. 

Can anyone who knew the Joe Bradley, who 
has passed, imagine his agreeing to discharge 
two loyal overseers upon the demand of any 
labor union? 


It is our opinion that Joe Bradley the elder 
would have allowed the mill to rot down before 
he would have signed any such agreement, but 
apparently there is now a different Joe Bradley. 


What will he or the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company gain by any such agreement? The 
history of hundreds of similar cases answers— 
nothing. 

The Naumkeag Mills of Salem, Mass., was for 
a long time operated as an open shop mill and 
during those years was exceedingly prosperous. 


Upon the theory that, if they were a closed 
shop mill, labor union members throughout the 
United States would patronize Pequot sheets and 
increase the volume of their business, the Naum- 
keag Mills signed a closed shop agreement of 
union organizers. 


Not only did their efficiency decrease and 
costs increase, under union rule, but they were 
weekly and almost daily subject to complaints 
and very soon found that they had no control 
over their employees. 


In less than two years the employees them- 
selves became disgusted with the interference of 
professional, but non-working labor leaders, and 
left the United Textile Workers to form an or- 
ganization of their own. 


Since that time there has been a constant fight 
between the leaders of the United Textile Work- 
ers, who need union dues for their salaries and 
expenses and the local union which has develop- 
ed a dues collecting organization of their own. 


The former prosperous and smoothly operat- 
ing Naumkeag Mill has been rocked upon a sea 
of unrest and each quarter has shown a substan- 
tial loss. They have lived to bitterly regret sign- 
ing the first closed shop contract with the union. 

When Joe Bradley, the younger, so forgot the 
memory of Joe Bradley, the elder, as to sign an 
agreement to discharge two loyal overseers, he 
started the Merrimack Manufacturing Company 
upon a road that can only end in diaster and 
we also believe that it marks the beginning of his 
own end as a cotton manufacturer. 
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Communism Found At The 


University of Wisconsin 


HE educators of Wisconsin heaped abuse upon 

the head of an editor of that State who dared 
charge that professors at the University of Wis- 
consin were using their class rooms for the pur- 
pose of inculcating Communistic ideas into the 
minds of their students. 


For a long time the professors and the ultra- 
loyal alumni, the type who feel that it is their 
duty to defend everything and everyone con- 
nected with the institution, were able to prevent 
an investigation, but finally public sentiment was 
aroused to the point that the Legislature ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate. 

The committee has just made a report which 
says: 

Your committee found that, for several years past, the 
University was advertised extensively as an ultra-liberal 
institution, in which Communistic teachings were encour- 
aged and where avowed Communists were allowed to 
spread their doctrines with the permission of the adminis- 
tration of the University. 


Your committee investigated these reports and found 
they were true to the extent that they were a matter of 
common knowledge. Meetings of local chapters of na- 
tional and international Communistic societies were held 
in University halls. 


That it (the alleged sufferance of Communistic influ- 
ences) was not a true picture of the great mass of the 
professors and students, who carried on in spite of un- 
American influences, speaks volumes for the good sense 
and patriotism of the people of this State. 


Some day public sentiment will be aroused to 
the point that the Legislature of North Carolina 
will make an investigation of the University of 
North Carolina and their findings will be the 
same as those in Wisconsin. 

We have often said that Communism and So- 
cialism at the University of North Carolina was 
limited to a small group and that the great mass 
of professors and students carried on in spite of 
un-American and Communistic influences and 
that is exactly what was found at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


The “daddy rabbit” of Communistic and So- 
Clalistic teachings in the United States is Co- 
lumbia University, but not far behind it stands 
Harvard University, Chicago University, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the University of North 
Carolina. 

None of them could stand the test of an im- 
partial investigation, and since Dr. Chase has 
become president of New York University it is 
a Safe bet that it will soon rank in radicalism 
with those named above. 


Until the Legislature of Wisconsin made the 
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investigation there was absolute denial that an} 


one connected with the University was affiliated 
with Communism. 


Aided by The AAA 


bie following rather remarkable figures, show- 
ing imports into the United States, are 
gleaned from a recent report of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 
Year Ending 
May, 1934 


Year Ending 
May, 1935 


Wheat 148,000 bushels 12,826,000 bushels 
Barley 29,000 bushels 10,804,000 bushels 
Corn 167,000 bushels 14,305,000 bushels 
Oats 136,000 bushels 15,209,000 bushels 


Cottonseed Cake 2,424,000 pounds 
Butter 689,000 pounds 20,956,000 pounds 
Hay 2,000 tons 85,000 tons 

It would appear that farmers abroad are great- 
ly benefitting by the AAA. Foreign farmers are 
producing wheat, corn, etc., with cheap labor 
and selling them in the United States in compe- 
tition with American farmers whose cost of pro- 
duction and cost of living have been advanced 
by the New Deal. 


Current Events is responsible for the follow- 
ing story: | 


101,055,000 pounds 


A large St. Louis mixed feed concern, located in the 
heart of the corn belt, has been buying Argentine corn for 
several of its middle west mills. After grinding and mix- 
ing this Argentine corn is being sold as poultry food to 
the middle western farmer, who under an AAA contract 
may have plowed under his own. 


Bars Japanese Light Bulbs 


W* note with much interest the following 
newspaper dispatch: 

Los Angeles.—Japanese electric light bulbs were barred 
from this country in a decision rendered by Judge Paul 
McCormick in Federal Court in favor of the General 
Electric Company in an action against a group of Japan- 
ese distributors. 

The decision, of far-reaching importance to American 
industry, shuts off one of Japan’s prime export markets 


in the United States, stopping an annual sale of about 
100,000,000 light bulbs. 


In three suits filed by the General Electric Company in 
the United States District Court early in 1933 it was 
charged that the Japanese lamps were sold at reduced 
prices, were of short life, used more current than those of 
the American electric lamp industry and violated the 
General Electric’s patent rights. 

The suit of the General Electric Company was 
based partially upon the infringement of patents 
and we do not know that anything can be done 
to prevent the importation of low priced Japan- 
ese cotton goods, but there is some satisfaction 
in knowing that manufacturers of electric light 
bulbs have been able to obtain protection. 


<. 
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The making and re- 
conditioning of Card 
Grinders is a highly 


specialized business. 


It is economy to have 
your grinders re- 
paired by experi- 
enced hands. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


“Makes Good” 
On ANY Drive 


because 


It Is MADE Good! 


TEON Belting is made of special yarn spun from super- 
fine quality Long Staple American cotton, woven to 
‘Teon’’ specifications, so that the basis of the belt is a 
cotton duck, weighing 41 ounces per yard—THE HEAYV- 
IEST AND STRONGEST USED IN BELT MANUFAC- 
TURE. The cotton duck is then impregnated with a 
secret chemical, heat and water-proofing preparation, and 
the belt is passed through a stretching machine, which 
leaves the finished product practically stretchless. 


RESULT—Highest h.p. rating and resistance to atmo- 
spheric conditions. 


Get ALL the Facts About TEON 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


ESTABLIGHED 1894 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative 
N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill News Items 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—The Muscogee Manufacturing Com- 
pany have installed the Borne, Scrymser Company proc- 
ess for conditioning cotton. 


Ata.—Buck Creek Cotton Mills have placed 
orders with Borne, Scrymser Company, New York, for 
cotton conditioning equipment. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Many additional operatives have 
been added to the payroll of the Firestone Cotton Mills 
during the past week or ten days. Quite an additional 
number have been given work on housing projects in con- 
nection with remodeling of the Firestone dwellings in the 
older community. 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—lIndustrial plants in Walker County 
are running full time with the exception of the Consoli- 
dated Textile plant at Lafayette, which has been closed 
since July. The Richmond Hosiery Mill at Rossville, 
which has been running on short time during the summer, 
reports increased business. The plant is operating better 
this season than it has in the last three or four years. 


Hickory, N. C.—Hosiery mills of Hickory are operat- 
ing on full time and are said at present to be leading all 
manufacturing concerns in Hickory in the amount of 
business being done. According to reports from an au- 
thentic source, the hosiery mills are distributing the larg- 
est payrolls as a whole in the city among the manufactur- 
ing trades, and are employing more persons than any 
other manufacturing industries in Hickory. 


Concorp, N. C.—Plans of the Concord Knitting Com- 
pany to double its output of pure seamless silk hosiery 
within the next 12 to 18 months were disclosed here. 
Work already has been started on a two-story brick-and- 
steel addition to the present plant which will double the 
mill’s floor space. The cost will be approximately $8,000. 

By doubling the mill’s output, it was learned, the man- 
agement will create about 150 new jobs after the machin- 
ery has been installed. The mill now employs between 
150 and 160 operatives. 


Henrietta, N. C.—<According to an announcement 
made by the officials of the Henrietta Mills Company, 
operating textile units here and at Caroleen, the mills will 
operate on a 40-hour schedule this week. 

Since the latter part of February the two mills, the 
biggest mills in Rutherford County, have been operating 
on a curtailed program. During this period the two mills 
were idle several weeks. Later they began running every 
other week on a 20-hour basis and for the past few months 
have been operating on a 20-hour week basis. 


Wapessoro, N. C.—Thomas C. Cox, of Wadesboro, 
representing a group of associates, purchased at auction 
the properties of the Wadesboro Cotton Mill atti 
The purchase price was $20,100. 

The Wadesboro Cotton Mill was built 44 years ago and 
is equipped to manufacture yarn. It operated on a part- 
time basis until about four months ago. 

The property purchased consists of 30 acres of land, 
53 cottages and the mill building and machinery. 

Mr. Cox said he had no announcement to make yet 
regarding future operation of the plant. 
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Mill News Items 


Giascow, Va.—The Blue Ridge Company, Virginia 
; subsidiary of large Pennsylvania rug manufacturing inter- 
ests, has begun production, with a force of approximately 
100 workmen, although less than hauf of the machinery 
has been installed in the new plant. 

The first order was filled by the plant last week. Be- 
tween 200 and 400 men and women, most of them local 
workers, will be employed when full operations are begun, 
Earl B. Morgan, company official, said. Only local labor 
will be used. 

The plant was located at Glasgow after a group of citi- 
zens at Keswick, Va., had protested the proposed location 
of the plant in that community. 


Cirnton, S. C.—The Lydia Cotton Mills of this city, 

following the recent reorganization, has called a special 

j stockholders’ meeting to be held at the offices of the 
" company on Friday, September 27th. 


| Announcement is made that the purpose of the meeting W ASH | N GTO N 


is to issue for each share of the present common stock one 


. share of the new no par value common stock; to provide KNEW ITS VALUE 
for the issuance of 7,500 shares to take care of the indebt- 
edness of the company of new preferred 6 per cent cum- Had not George Washington 
ulative stock, and to consider and act upon amendments appreciated the value of co- 
. to the by-laws of the company in order that they shall operation on the part of his men 
| conform to the provisions of the plan of reorganization as and generals, and had he not 
f same shall be confirmed by the Federal District Court of known how to get it, the Ameri- 
- the Western District. can Revolution would have been 


a dismal! failure. 


- Success in modern industrial 


y Georgia Group To Meet enterprises also necessitates a 
high degree of co-operation. 
The fall meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of pd pe te the modern con- 
* Georgia will be held in the Chemistry Building of the ception of co-operation goes be- 
yond company limits and recog- 
y | Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, Ga., on Satur- nizes s mutuality of interest 
., day morning, September 28th, beginning at 9:30 a. m., between buyer and seller. The 
L, Atlanta daylight saving time. exchange of products for money 
e R. D. Harvey, assistant agent, Pepperell Manufactur- is incidental. The ultimate goal 
) ing Company, Lindale, Ga., is general chairmap of the is maximum utility and satisfac- 
* organization. The annual election of officers will be held tion for the user. 
“i at this meeting. Hence the growth of service, 
n Slashing and weaving subjects will constitute the prac- which is merely another name 
tical discussion, which will comprise the major portion for co-operation between buyer CHEMICAL 
of the meeting. and seller. PRODUCTS 
‘ V. J. Thompson, superintendent Callaway Mills, Man- A-H Service to users of textile sizing and Finishing 
chester, Ga., will conduct the slashing discussion, and chemicals is rendered by a staff Gums and Compounds 
i Allen Jones, superintendent of the Muscogee Manufactur- of specially trained chemists as- . . Softeners . . Soluble 
ing Company, Columbus, Ga., will lead the discussion on sisted by a completely equipped, Oils . . Tallow 
‘he weaving questions modern and Wome 
The meeting will be adjourned before luncheon after Starches . . Pigment 
one morning session. dustry. 
y of the practical subjects to be dis- 
1. We understand some mills have removed the hoods 
from over the slasher cylinders, and would like to know check with you on the efficiency Geren sida tena 0. 
the reasons and results; also what method is used for of routine methods. ~ 


flaked). 
ventilating the room, and removing the steam or vapor 


naturally arising when the warp passes over the cylinders. 
2. (a) How often should the squeeze roll be re-cov- Arn 

d ered in regular slasher operation? (b) Do you remove old, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Slasher cloth from rolls over the week-end and leave in 


u Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
water; if so, why? Does this increase the life of cloth? te ae 


, (c) In putting on new cloth, do you put the new cloth on PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
top, or underneath with the old cloth brought to the sur- s 
t face? Why? ew York .. Boston . . Philadeiphia . . Chariotte 


3. What do you consider is the proper speed for your 
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slashers? State yarn number, number of warp ends to Answers To Questions On Carding 


set, whether you have temperature control equipment, 
etc. 

4. We would like a clear explanation of the new Saco- 
Lowell stretch control on a slasher. How much increased 
loom production is secured by its use as against the old 
practice? Does the cloth increase in breaking strength in 
the warp; if so, how much? 

5. What variation in number of cuts or yards, from 
various sets, should be expected? Please give number of 
yards per set and actual cuts or yards measured from 
various sets. What are the causes of this variation? 

6. What percentage of moisture and solids should be 
left for best weaving results in warps? State yarn num- 
ber, whether white or colored, construction of goods, etc. 

WEAVING 

1. What are the best methods for holding weave room 
temperature to a minimum during extremely hot weather 
—(a)-Manipulation of windows—top opening or bottom 
opening; (b) Temperature of water in humidifiers; (c) 
Automatic controlled ventilating system. 

2. What is average life of your shuttles—express in 
loom hours? State class of goods, width and speed of 
looms, etc. 

3. What method do you use in weave room for dis- 
tinguishing the cloth woven by first and second shift 
weavers? What method of payment do you use? 

4. How do you oil looms? Do you use red oil or 
compounded oil or both? When and where do you use 
either? 

5. In cleaning looms with air, what is the best method 
to prevent blowing oil and grease on the cloth or warp? 

6. What causes a streaky effect (filling bars) in high 
pick goods at the shuttle change? 
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PHILADELPHTA, 


LYKOPONG 


THE STANDARD SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 


= » Unique for its uniformity, sta- 
bility and purity, coupled 
with easy solubility 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The machine builders should build a picker that will 
make a lap of % to 34” less in width in order to eliminate 
the double edge on selvage of lap so it could be presented 
to card with the same evenness as other part of card. 
The manufacturers of clothing should experiment on mak- 
ing a clothing that would stand the same tension on half 
width of clothing as full width for a length of 13 to 15 
feet in order to eliminate a weak point on selvage. The 
machine builders of cards could increase efficiency by 
making a cylinder with a flange as doffer but have flange 
on cylinder the height of clothing thickness of foundation 
so clothing could be placed on as on the doffer. All card- 
ers know we all have trouble at selvages. It becomes 
slack, loose and spongy and you cannot grind it as the 
other part of wire and you haven’t a good point and can- 
not get one when this condition exists. Cylinder bearing 
should be watched and kept clean especially when they 


_ become spaced from journal of shaft that gives oil a free 


change to run to the clothing which decreases the strength 
of foundation. This causes clothing to become loose, 
spongy and wire to lose its stand, and there isn’t good 
carding action. 

(3) Can a card actually manufacture some of the 
neps that worry us? 

Yes! If we could get a picking that wouldn’t allow 
small rolls or curls in cotton and have licker-in made the 
same diameter throughout and could be in position not 
to have to run over 12 oz. lap nor card more than 90 Ibs. 
in 10 hours. If we have clothing tight, mote knives with- 
out a defect, a back plate that would gauge evenly across 
card, flats all of same height, cylinder screws perfectly 
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fit, no high places in clothing, we could eliminate the 
most of our neps. 


The oil now used in our carding process is a great 
advantage if the percentage is not too high. It increases 
the efficiency of carding, keeps dust down, keeps card 
clothing from rusting. The correct percentage of the oil 
should be checked daily. 


Answer To Anxious 


Fly Waste. 

First, we must consider our mechanical parts that per- 
form the duties of cleaning and the grade of cotton and 
the number of pounds that is produced, and the weight of 
the lap. We all know light laps, slow carding can be 
cleaned better. 

If we have good screens, even surface licker-in, mote 
knives that will gauge across licker-in, I have found that 
a good setting for a dropping of 142% is on 15-16-inch | 
staple, oiled process is as follows: ' 

Feed plate, 12. 

Licker-in, 7. 

Licker-in screen under quadrant gauge, 68. 

Licker-in screen nose under quadrant gauge, '«. 

Mote knives top 7, bottom 12. 

Mote knives angle 20 degrees. 

Mote knives space from nose screen, 9-16. 

Cylinder screen under quadrant as close as you can 
without rubbing licker-in. 

Cylinder screen at back, 12. 

Cylinder screen next to back, 34. 

Cylinder screen middle, 58. 

Cylinder screen front, %. 

Back draft plate, bottom edge, 22. 

Back draft plate, top edge, 34. 

Flats—back 10, next 10, middle 10, mext 10, front to 
15, because this point is where faced clothing becomes 
visible. Insert a four-leaf gauge between top edge of 
stripping plate between cylinder wire and flats. Set to a 
snug 15 on belt side where flats drive. Have belt on at 
this setting and always use a belt of same length required. 

Doffer, 7. 

Doffer comb, 17. 

And space cylinder screen on each side evenly so it 
will not be twisted. 

Trusting I shall hear from the above information. 

J. BE. D. 
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MINER OLeece 


Gives Cotton the Needful LUBRICATION 
That Nature left out. 


MINEROL 
CONDITIONING 


of cotton fibres by the 


Aids normal moisture regain during manu- 
facturing operations, making the fibres more 
supple, neutralizing static, preventing kinking. 


MINER OL 
TREATMENTS 


Give better sanitary conditions, reduce dust 
and “fly” lessen the fire hazard « less slugs 
‘less ends down. 


SPRAY MINEROL 


for better reactions to Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Mercerizing. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 


Make the Clothroom Contribute 
A Saving 


Mills have made savings of 50% to 80% 
by installing the Hermas automatic 
place of the wasteful hand method 


of clothroom costs 
brush and shear in 


This machine brushes and shears both sides of the 
at 50 to 90 yards a minute. Dust and dirt are removed by 
powerful suction—shears within one and 
removes strings and nibs. 


goods 


foot of seams 


Back up your reputation with 


equipment—it 
pays for itself 
in a few 


months 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 
N. I. 


‘Southern Representative: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Future of the Textile Industry in New 
England 
(Continued from Page 8) 
33 1-3 per cent to the cost of raw material. Furthermore, 
its annual cost to the cotton mills is in the vicinity of 40 
per cent of the industry’s total wage bill. It also reaches 
a total of more than three times the sum of all other Fed- 
eral, State and local taxes. 

One of the objections to this tax immediately apparent 
is that all other fibres competitive with cotton were not 
simultaneously assessed; another objection is that it add 
ed so much to the cost of our merchandise that buying 
resistance has been caused to a great extent—to such an 
extent, indeed, that unsold merchandise has piled up, with 
consequent freezing of operating capital, and we have 
found ourselves placed in a position where, in most cases, 
extensive curtailment, and in many cases, complete shut- 
down of our plants has taken place. This of necessity 
has added to the ever-growing list of unemployed and has 
caused much suffering and distress among the employees 
of these mills. The processing tax is in fact nothing but a 
glorifed sales tax. And if you will remember, at the 
close of the World War, Congress was assembled to devise 
ways and means by which money might be raised to pay 
the cost of the war. At that times a sales tax was sug- 
gested——but labor and its representatives said no tax on 
food or clothing would be tolerated, and in this they were 
sustained by Congress. But now, lo and behold, the 
processing tax comes! A tax on nothing but food and 
clothing—-striking hardest those who are least able to 
bear it. We do not contend that the processing tax is 
the sole cause of our present condition, but it is one of 
the factors which are contributing largely to the serious 
position in which the cotton textile industry finds itself. 


for 


water-repellant finishes 


on all fabries. 


They are stable in the 
presence of acids, min- 


eral salts and boiling. 
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Now we come to the North-South wage differential, 
which in itself constitutes not only a severe penalty on 
the manufacturer but on labor as well. When the NRA 
was established and the Cotton Code of Fair Competition 
was adopted, it was understood and assumed by the 
Northern manufacturer that there would be a differential 
between the North and the South of one dollar in the 
weekly wage. As time goes on, however, we find that this 
one dollar differential applies in the South to the mini- 
mum only, and that the differential in the upper brackets, 
wherein come skilled and semi-skilled operatives, brings 
the average to two dollars and fifty-six cents per person 
employed in those mills. Therefore, a mill employing one 
thousand people in the North has placed against it a 
handicap of twenty-five hundred sixty dollars per week, 
and in a year of fifty weeks, this amounts to one hundred 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 


We, as manufacturers, contend that where the products 
of any industry—and especially, the textile industry—are 
sold in a common market, there should be no differential 
in wages, no matter where the product is made. For ex- 
ample: take a train leaving Boston to go to Miami. Who 
would contend that the working crew of this train should 
be paid a different rate in the different States through 
which it passes? Therefore, it is our claim that the same 
price should be paid for labor in textile products, whether 
they are made in Massachusetts or in Georgia—or in any 
other State; and we also contend that any other ruling 
would be unfair to that locality wherein a decent standard 
of living is maintained. 7 


In presenting our case to the President through his 
Cabinet Committee, asking that this injustice be correct- 
ed, we pointed out to them that it was their duty to 
decide whether or not the standard of living for textile 
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workers is to be established on the low level prevailing in 
some places or on the higher level of the standard of liv- 
ing in New England. And in deciding this question, they 
must be prepared to assume the full responsibility, be- 
cause it is apparent that if the textile industry is to sur- 
vive in New England, competitive prices must be met. 

Added to the burdens of the processing tax and the 
North-South wage differential, we now must face the new 
danger arising from the importation of foreign goods— 
especially those of Japan, which are made under an ex- 
tremely low standard of living and a wage rate that pays 
their operatives for a full day of ten hours the amount a 
New England worker is paid for but one hour. If foreign 
goods are to come in, let them come in only on a parity 
with our own goods, and let merit win. And let it be 
remembered that every yard of goods or any other article 
that comes in, deprives American labor of just that much 
work. The American manufacturer is always willing to 
stand or fall on the quality of his merchandise, all else 
being equal. 


It has been said that the yardage coming into this 
country is of but small importance. We agree that it is 
but a small percentage of the country’s requirements; but 
it is the price at which these goods are coming in that 
causes the extreme danger—a price much below the cost 
of American goods, thereby establishing a market price 
which if met by the New England manufacturer means 
not only a sure death but a quick one to our industry. 
And again we ask the Administration to take the neces- 
sary steps, using any of the methods which the President 
may prescribe to safeguard the interests of American in- 
dustry and American labor. 


Now let us consider over-production. This today is a 
problem of overcapacity in relation to consumptive de- 
mand. The development of overcapacity in the industry 
has been not so much to excessive machinery installation 
as to the growing practice of increasing the running time 
of this machinery. During the war, demands for cotton 
products led to a widespread and increasing use of two 
shifts. These two shifts, in many parts of the industry, 
were long shifts sometimes aggregating 120 hours per 
week. With the birth of the NRA it was decided to 
limit all shifts to 40 hours per week, permitting all com- 
panies to run two shifts. Immediately there was begun 
a production which now exceeds the demand. This indus- 
try was built on a one-shift basis, and if you will take 
the Federal figures as a guide, you will readily see the 
benefit that might be derived from returning to the single 
shift of a reasonable number of hours weekly. In 1920 
there were in place in this country 36,724,996 spindles, 
and our population was 105,710,620; whereas, in 1934 
the spindles in place were 30,889,484, and we are told 
that our population is 126,000,000. Therefore, I contend 
that on a single shift basis, not only would our mills be 
running steadily, but many would be in full operation, 
giving employment during daylight hours to those now 
working during the night, paying dividends in happiness 
to the community in which our mills are located as well 
as to the stockholders of the companies. 


We here in New England believe that with the removal 
of the processing tax which we think is not only unjust 
but unconstitutional: with the restriction of foreign im- 
ports at prices below the cost of American production; 
with the adjustment of supply to meet the demand; and 
with the equalizing of wages to afford the textile worker 
a decent living wage irrespective of where he lives—the 
New England textile industry, as well as other industries 
in this section, will again regain place in the industrial 
world, and a fair share of the country’s prosperity will 
again be hours. 
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Has YOUR Sizer These 


Necessary Features e 


Recent improvements in Johnson sizers include them all: 


1—A new change gear box to contro] stretch at the quetsch end 
of the machine and eliminate cone pulleys. 


2——-Friction disc drive, to supplant slip belts at the take-up end. 

+—Patented single unit main drive with high, slow and reverse 
speeds 

4—A quetsch pressure gauge. 

5—Automatic steam cut-off. 

6—Speed gauge. 7-cut marker. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives 


Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Charitotte, N. C. 


Joseph Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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A FINE FINISH Se//; the Goods! 


Give your fabrics the beauty of color and print—the soft, supple, 
rich feel and appearance that women so admire . and watch 
your sales increase’ 

Your logical source for a “finish that sells’ is ONYX 
specialists on finishing materials. Every laboratory effort is 
directed toward a finer finish. Every compound is developed to 
produce a fine finish. Tests in your mill will prove the advan- 
tages of ONYX compounds. Write for samples. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr.. W. KLUMPH. Charitotte. N C 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co.. tnc.. Chicago 


PROCESSING 
FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 
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Specification | 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 Trade 


Charlotte 


SEE 


JAMES E TAYLOR 


CPARLOTTE, N.C. 


253 Summer St. 


PAUL DUNKEL 
& COMPANY INC. 

82 WALL STREET 
YORK,NY. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 


requirements 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 


and Spinning 


} Southern Textile Banding Mill 
§P. O. Box 974 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mills Raters To 80) 


Greenville, S$. C.——Four large cot- 
ton mills in the Piedmont area have 
increased operations from 60 to 80 
hours a week following recent im- 
provement in sales volume. 

Announcement was made that 
plants of the Victor - Monaghan, 
Woodside, Easley, and Brandon Mill 
Corporations had resumed 80-hour 
week schedules after running two 
30-hour shifts during the summer. 

The Brandon officials, however, 
said their action was more to provide 


work than because of any increased 
demand for cotton goods. 


The Conestee Mill, closed for sev- 
eral weeks, resumed operations this 
fall. 


All cotton carding and spinning 
machinery at the Slater Mills, in 
Greenville County, is due to be dis- 
posed of under a change there to 
make the plant entirely a rayon fac- 
tory. It is now 75 per cent on rayon. 


An increase in the present force of 
425 operatives is expected under the 


change. 
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Master Mechanics Meeting in Gastonia 
(Continued from Page 16) 


> 


Amount of heating surface exposed to radiant 

heat. 

Maximum load. 

Duration of maximum load. 

Character of load. 

Coal handling and storage facilities and require- 

ments. 

9. Spare units available. 

10. Competence and adaptability of boiler room per- 
sonnel. 

11. Air-cooled walls. 

12. Preheated air. 


The variables above will affect furnace or fuel bed con- 
ditions by determining: 


Rate of fuel feed. 

Temperature of fuel bed. 

Temperature of furnace. 

Length of flame travel. 

Heat release (B.T.U. per cubit foot furnace vol- 
ume per hour). 


“Depending upon the particular combination of these 
factors in a given plant, coal qualities may limit (a) effi- 
ciency, (b) operating costs, and (c) capacity.” 

Continuing further, this report stated——“‘the number of 
possible combinations of these plant characteristics is 
almost limitless and for that reason there are scarcely 
two steam plants of any size which can be said to be 
identical from a coal selection standpoint. Two plants 
may even be built from the same design, identical in 
every physical detail and yet coal selection for them will 
radically differ because of difference in load. 


When large numbers of plants are analyzed, however, 
they will be found to fall into certain broad classes, for 
each of which a certain combination of coal qualities is 
desirable but the individual plants within any one of 
these classes would not necessarily be grouped together, 
if their similarity were to be judged merely by a list of 
the equipment installed. That is why coal consumers 
and coal salesmen are often misled to make a mistake in 
assuming, because a certain coal is successful in one 
plant, it will be equally successful in another plant which 
is superficially the same.”’ 


It has been said that the best way of determining the 
relative value to any plant of a particular coal is by trial 
of that coal in the plant. It is, of course, possible that 
the facts derived from such trials, together with a knowl- 
edge of the chemical, physical and burning characteristics 
of the coal can definitely determine the most economical 
fuel to use. In fact this trail and error method of selec- 
tion, in which the master mechanic acts as judge, basing 
his conclusions upon the results obtained, is a more re- 
liable and satisfactory basis for selection of coal than the 
method wherein the buyer bases his selection on the 
proximate analysis and calorific value. The proximate 
analysis and calorific value give important information 
and are useful in checking shipments of the coal which 
has been found to give satisfaction, but by themselves are 
inadequate indices of the ability of a coal to meet given 
requirements. At first glance the simplicity of settling 
the question of the relative value of two coals by using 
them is quite logical and provided the proper facilities 
are available for proper tets and the master mechanic has 
enough fundamental knowledge of the steam generating 
process than through a rational interpretation of the test 
data, economical and fundamentally sound engineering 
results will be secured. 


nn & 
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There are pitfalls, however, to this type of test, as it is 
apparently quite conclusive. It must be remembered 
that engineers experienced in boiler tests recognized that 
even under the most favorable conditions, with extreme 
care in all measurements, even with tests of long duration, 
there is a probable error of at least 2 per cent and prob- 
ably the majority of coal tests by this method are con- 
ducted under conditions with an error twice as great. 
The result is that in evaluating the coal, differences in 
coal valuations are being established which are in many 
cases errors in observation of test results. These factors 
must be taken into consideration when evaluating <oals . 
by the trial and error method, as determined by practical 
tests. 

In many cases trials are made without instruments for 
accurately measuring the steam generated and the coal 
burned and depend entirely upon personal observation. 
Such tests are incapable of disclosing a difference in value 
of as much as 10 per cent and yet that is equivalent in 
many places to about 50c per ton. On the other hand, a 
small actual difference of only a half pound in evapora- 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
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Phosphate Products Corporation 
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The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 
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Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
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ISELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street : 
| New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., eet 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New Yerk 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Franocieece i 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomrsTic Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tsomas Str. New York 
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Good Mileage 
x Ring Travelers run hundreds of *, 


miles ... producing many miles of 
yarn. A careful check-up will reveal that VICTOR Circle- 
D’s offer you EXTRA MILEAGE with a minimum of 
attention. We'll wager a generous FREE test sup ly that 
you will find them better ON YOUR FRAMES. rite. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


P. O. Box 1818 


1733 N.E. 137 Se, st. 
emioc 

) Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were again ac- 
tive last week, buying being particularly large the last 
two days of the week. Gray goods were sold freely in 
numerous constructions. Sales of finished cotton goods 
also showed a marked increase. 

Aside from that sale, business in print cloths was good 
during the week and was estimated to have exceeded 
10,000,000 yards. Sales of print cloth yarn goods for the 
week were easily 150 per cent of production, even consid- 
ering some moderate increases in production schedules 
which developed during the week. 


Sales of very good quantities of carded broadcloths 
were reported during the week, with prices unchanged at 
634c for the 80x60s and 834c for the 100x60s. The busi- 
ness on 100x60s was in better volume than had previously 
sold at this level. The 80x80s sold in larger amounts than 
had been booked for some weeks. 


Sheeting sales continued active, with prices tending 
firmer. While non-feeler 40-inch 2.85-yard 48 squares 
were sold at 9c, the sales were reported to have involved 
a relatively new make which has not yet built up accept- 
ance throughout the consuming markets. 


The fine goods markets continued strong, with moder- 
ate sales going through, but with some resistance shown 


to higher quotations on certain constructions. The sales 


of fine goods for the week were in excess of production in 
most divisions, and in a few numbers buyers were finding 
it difficult to get even nearby contracts, with spots out of 
the question. 


Prices, although higher, have not advanced sufficiently 
to attract new production of such cloths as lawns, sateens 
and certain materials. Sales at retail continued good 
throughout the country. 


Wholesalers bought more freely against improving de- 
mand from retailers. Prices were a little firmer in gray 
goods, and some advances developed in finished goods. A 
number of miscellaneous finished cotton items also were 
advanced. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s__ 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 7% 
Brown sheetings, standard =... 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Staple ginghams 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 


Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The demand for cotton yarns show- 
ed improvement during the week and sales were larger. 
Some very good orders for carded knitting yarns calling 
for delivery through the rest of the year were reported. 
Dealers stated that prices were stronger, but that current 
quotations showed virtually no change. Many spinners 
are well sold for nearby deliveries and are working into a 
much stronger position. Prices are expected to show fur- 
ther advances very soon. 

A more extensive movement of cotton goods in retail 
channels and bare shelves of manufacturers, distributors 
and retailers are creating a strong demand for yarns of all 
types and giving purchasers of sales yarn confidence to 
buy further ahead than has been seen. Purchases to the 
end of the year, with exceptional cases of next April, are 
reported, but bulk yarn business continues to be for near- 
by to two months ahead. 


Small to moderate amounts of weaving yarn are re- 
quired for which buyers have continued to pay what 
amount to fixed prices in the carded division. First hand 
stocks have been reduced to safe limits, the consequence 
being that buyers are not likely to find stocks accumulat- 
ing to the point of breaking down values. It is the deter- 
mination of spinners to keeup up this condition for as 
long as possible. A number see an opportunity to break 
even on production costs or to make a profit on sales. At 
times there is the suspicion that careless spinners may 
consider it advisable to make up more yarn than they can 
sell. Caution is represented in the practice of spinners to 
run three or four days a week without taking the position 
that the present busier period justifies them running full. 


All type yarns with the exception of mercerized counts 
are selling well at present, with notable demand being re- 
ported in carded weaving and single combed. The latter 
is being sold at the best rates this year, with quite a few 
knitters willing to cover further ahead. There are num- 
erous contracts calling for delivery to the end of this year 
and instances of next spring shipment. 

Deliveries on combed peeler yarn are being taken well 
and prices on new business are well maintained by most 
sources. Most spinners are keeping their production well 
in line with shipments. 


Southern Single Skeins 33%-.. 
30 Duck Yarns, 3 4 and 5- Ply 

Southern Single Warps Me  --- 
168 .37 Carpet Yarns 
27% Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
— and 4-ply 
BGS 28%- Colored strips, &s, 
268 32%-.. White carpets, &s, 3 
and 4-ply _. 26%-27% 

Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

Southern Two- Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply 3 

Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-pl 24 «CO 
27% -.. 12s, 2-ply _. 2 
C8 41 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Yarn. Run Clear, 
SPINNING 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


31 W. First Street. Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH | 


Laat Longer. Make Stronger 
Preserves the 
RING. The greatest 


Manufa.tured onty by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, FR. 


Reg. U. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER 


Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. | 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
— with limit stops up ean 
own 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request will tell 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y..} 


CAMASOLVE 


U. 8S. Pat. 1,956,515 


A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing costs. 


Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. ) 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


& — 
Ae WAL 
~.., ~ } 
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Master Mechanics Meeting in Gastonia 
(Continued from Page 27) 


tion can mean several thousand dollars in the average 
annual fuel bill of even a comparatively small plant. 

A market survey recently conducted by Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., covering 7,284 industrial plants with approx- 
imately 15,000 coal-burning units and annually. consum- 
ing over 19,600,000 tons of coal, disclosed that 48.1 per 
cent is burned on underfed stokers, 20.8 per cent hand 
fired, 16.4 per cent pulverized fired and the balance on 
underfed stokers, 20.8 per cent hand fired, 16.4 per cent 
pulverized fired and the balance miscellaneous types of 
fuel-burning equipment. 


In view of the predominance of the underfed type of 
fuel burning equipment in general use, it will not be out 
of place to discuss this particular type of equipment a 
little in detail. Underfed stokers are divided into single 
retort and multiple retort types. The single retort type 
of stoker may be divided into two classifications; those 
that produce some fuel bed agitation other than produced 
by coal feed and those that do not. Miultitple retort 
stokers may be divided into two classifications also; those 
that have overfeed sections and those that do not have 
overfeed sections, discharging direct to ash dumps from 
end of retorts. There are also a number of ash discharg- 
ing devices, single and double pans, reciprocating and 
non-reciprocating aprons and single and double row 
clinker grinders. One could go on in much greater detail 
describing features peculiar to each individual make. 

Of greater importance, however, is the degree of ex- 
cellence with which each installation is engineered. Just 
to mention one of many factors—the visiting engineer 
continually finds the tendency to install stokers, both 
single and multiple retort with too small a grate area 
rather than with too large an area. In my opinion the 
four most important characteristics of a coal governing 
the application to these types of stokers are: 


Fusion temperature of the ash. 

Ash percentage. 

Coke or caking characteristics. 

Ease of igition or ignition temperature. 

I will discuss only one of these characteristics at this 
time, namely: the coking or caking characteristic. Dif- 
ferent coals have different coking or caking actions. Some 
form large porous coke masses which are easily broken 
up. Some form hard, dense coke masses that require 
considerable agitation to break up. Some form friable 
masses that are easily blown off the grate, causing exces- 
sive combustible carryover. Furnace conditions frequent- 
ly affect the above actions, irrespective of the natural 
tendency of the coal itself. Pre-heated air on the one 
hand, water walls on the other; in a word temperature 
also affects these actions. This coking or caking action 
is also materially influenced with most coals by the size 
consist of the coal going into the stoker hopper. Coals 
with an excessive percentage of superfines; that is, size 
particles that will pass a 10 or 20 mesh sieve will be 
conductive to strong coking action in the fuel bed result- 
ing in uneven fires and frequently reduce thermal effi- 
ciency and at times is even accountable for excessive 
clinker trouble. Efficient daily operation of the steam 
plant can be more easily controlled if the losses that 
occur during operation. are measured, recorded and 
studied. Of course, the variation in losses accounts for 
the variation in evaporation and in this way those factors 
which affect evaporation can be controlled. As coal is 
burned in the furnace approximately 95 per cent of the 
potential heat in the coal is released and the majority of 
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this heat so released is transferred’ to the water in the 
boiler through the medium of radiation, conduction and 
convection, the balance passing out the stack as sensible 
heat and unburned combustible with a portion passing to 
the ash pit as densible heat and unburned combustion 
plus a small amount lost in radiation. The losses to be 
studied for control purposes can be measured by the per- 
centage of CO* in the flue gases and the temperature of 
the flue gases leaving the boiler. 


The temperature of the flue cases are influenced by 
the cleanliness of the boiler both inside and out, by the 
design of the boiler both inside and out, by the design of 
the boiler and baffle arrangement and condition of baffle. 
The temperature of the gases leaving the boiler is also 
influenced to some extent by the percentage of CO” 
present. The percentage of CO* present is an index of 
the amount of excess air being burned with the coal and 
its proper mixture therewith. Percentage of CO® is ef- 
fected by the even distribution of air through the fuel 
bed which is caused in part by the burning characteris- 
tics of the coal, proper control and adjustment of drafts 
and the efficiency of the fireman in maintaining an even 
fuel bed. In studying the records of CO* percentage, it 
is important to determine whether the particular percent- 
age secured was the result of any one or all these factors. 
The maintenance of proper fuel beds, proper draft con- 
trol and adjustments will result in uniform, high CO*, 
which in turn means low excess air and a slow percentage 
of loss of combustible in the flue gases. Each individual 
plant with a given coal will disclose upon proper study, a 
certain maximum CO* that it is possible to maintain and 
any variations in this figure should be studied and the 
cause thereof eliminated. The flue temperatures can be 
controlled by keeping the surfaces of the boiler, inside 
and out, clean and the setting and baffles tight. This 
means proper water treatment to control scale formation 
and proper soot blowing to keep the fire side of the tubes 
clean. Under some conditions of load and coal character- 
istics, tube slagging may be an added feature which 
affects flue gas temperature as well as the capacity and 
efficiency of the boiler in general. If there is any tendency 
for the tubes to slag, this slag should be removed periodi- 
cally with hand lances or other mechanical means. 


If a careful and conscientiou study of the losses taking 
place in daily operation are carefully noted, studied and 
corrected as far as possible, the average efficiency of the 
boiler will be materially increased and this is one form of 
supervision to which the master mechanic can very profit- 
ably devote his time and ability. For the measurement 
of these losses a recording flue gas thermometer and re- 
cording CO* instrument are of course necessary and are 
vital to the efficient operation of any generating unit. 
For correcting the losses indicated by these instruments, 
draft gauges, suitable observation doors of the furnace 
and the proper training of the boiler room personnel are 
essential. In pulverized fuel firing one encounters the 
necessity of studying different coal characteristics from 
that of stoker firing. Here grindability and ease of igni- 
tion, along with percentage of ash and fusion temperature 
of the ash, are generally the most important characteris- 
tics. Various types of mills will give different perform- 
ance of coals with different grindability. It might be 
mentioned in passing that the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials is attempting to formulate a standard lab- 
oratory test to determine the grindability of a coal. At 
the present time there are several methods being used: 
probably the most widely used at the present time is that 
developed by Hardgrove of the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Mill capacity, maintenance and power requirements are 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Classitied Department 


W ANTED—Superintendent for large hos- 
lery mill. Must be experienced in dye- 
ing and finishing Address ‘Hosiery 
Mill,” care Textile Bulletin 


Find your man through a 


Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 
Wanted 
i (iverseer of Weave room. Give age. 
experience, and motive for desiring 


to change. in application. ‘‘Textile,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Plants 
Asking Tax Cuts 


Columbia, S$. C.—State Tax Com- 
mission officials revealed that approx- 
imately 20 textile mills already had 
appealed from 1935 property tax as- 
sessments fixed by the commission. 

Commissioner J. P. Derham said 
the appeals were filed with the State 
Board of Tax Review for although 
the commission had made “very few 
increases” and had confined those 
largely to plants that were enlarged. 


Cotton Mill Activity 
Gains During August 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have operated during Au- 
gust at 76.4 per cent of capacity, on 
a single shift basis, compared with 
73.5 per cent in July this year, and 
76.8 per cent in August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 
3ist totalled 30,014,944, of which 
22,046,652 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 30,- 
110,078 and 22,312,384 in July this 
year, and 30,951,390 and 24,153,998 
in August last year. 

Active spindle hours for August to- 
talled 5,545,241,375, or an average 
of 185 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 5,157,527,985 and 
171 in July this year, and 5,752,899.- 
618 and 186 in August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 
31st in cotton-growing States totalled 
19,333,046, of which 16,274,032 were 
active at some time during the month. 
compared with 19,340,858 and 16,- 
265,210 in July this year, and 19.- 
359,336 and 16,759,662 in August 
last year. 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 
Produce 
RESULTS 


: This Size Space $6.00 


Active spindle hours in cotton- 
growing States for August totalled 
4,323,341,849, or an average of 224 
hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 3,977,811,450 and 206 in July 
this year, and 4,261,038,331 and 220 
in August last year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place, in cotton- 
growing States, follow: 


Alabama 391,655,964 and 204 
Georgia 780,799,721 and 230 
Mississippi 31,177,244 and 139 


N, C. 1,221,227.720 and 199 
7.509.467 449 and 258 


Tennessee 153.170.647 and 24? 
Texas 35,699.114. and 138 
Virginia 156,479,017 and 240 


Japanese Mills 
Use More Cotton 


Washington.— Japanese textile mills 
used 85,000,000 more pounds of cot- 
ton the first half of the current year 
than they did during the correspond- 
ing period in 1934, according to a 
trade report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The following statement was issued 
to the press: 

“Consumption of raw cotton by 
member mills of the Japanese Cotton 
Spinners’ Association which account 
for approximately 98 per cent of the 
cotton spindles in the country totalled 
835,553,910 pounds during the first 
half of the current year compared 
with 750,293,942 pounds during the 


corresponding six-month period of 
1934, an increase of 85,270,068 
pounds. 


Consumption of American cotton 
in the mills of the association during 
the six-month period of this year to- 
talled 419,410,598 pounds, while con- 
sumption of Indian and Egyptian 
cotton is placed at 339,803,343 
pounds and 36,045,569 pounds, re- 
spectfully, the report states.” 
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CONDITIONED 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 
the 
Southern Railway 
System 


Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 
and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool, Quiet, Delightful 
Comfort. free from Dust, Smoke 
and Cinders ... A miracle de- 
velopment of temperature con- 
trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


On SaleDaily 


2 Cents per Mile—15 Day Limit 
2% Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets honored in sleeping and parlor 
ears on payment of proper charges fot 
space occupied . .. no surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 


Schedules 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 
Ne. Ne, 32 Ne. 
P.M. 6:55 P.M. 6:15 P.M. 8:30 P.M. 


ARRIVE WASHINGTON 
i008 AM. 4:06 A.M. 6:56 AM. 7:00 A.M. 


ARRIVE NEW YORK 
6:00 A.M. 9:00 A.M. 11:50 A.M. 11:58 A.M. 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


Ne. 38 Ne. 87 Ne. 
AM. 12:18 P.M. 2:30 A.M. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 
PM. 5:40 PM. 6:35 A.M. 


Yor fares. sleeping car reservations ané 
ether travel information, call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone %-3980 
BR. BH. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4 Sou. Rallway Pass. Station 
Phone %-3351, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Need Help? 
— 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, o 


fices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton. N. H. Sou. Agt.. L. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 208 John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, C.; 905 Woedside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave... Memphis. Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Healey 
more, Md... Lexington Bide.. 


Sou. Sales 
Bidg.. Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham. 
Ala... Webb Crawford Bidg.. John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C.. Johnstcen Bidg., William Parker, Megr.: Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide., EB. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg.. 
Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bid 
St. Louts, Mo.., Railway. Exchange Bil Cc. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bideg., Ear! 
R. Mgr.; Tampa. Fla.. 415 Hampton St... H. C Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg.. H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4 CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep... R. J Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N C. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN 4 CO., tInc., Providence, R. I. . Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr.. Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Hunteville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. ~.; 215 Central Ave., 5. . At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep... Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO... Atlanta. Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atianta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 Hiech St. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 


BARGER-COLMAN CO... Rockford. [ll Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1168. Charlotte, N. Cc. Sales 
Reps.. W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.: R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St.. LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence. 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, C.: 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gieton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
wo + eg J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 

m 


BROWN 4 D. P., Pa. Sou. Rep... N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834. Charlotte, 'N. 
BUTTERWORTH SONS H. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. 
CAMPBELL & CO.., 
Sou. Reps., M. L. 
A. Stough. P. 
Hilisboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc.. 


Southern 


Mass. Sou. 


Mass. Sou. Reps.. Ralph 
S. C.: William J. Moore. 
Belton C. Plowden,. Griffin, 


W.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
c.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

JOHN. 75 Hudson St.. New York City. 
Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 


Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., tnc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 
519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, S. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices. Clinton Sales Co.. 
Greenville, C.. Byré “Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St.. S.W., Bon 466, Luther Knowles, Jr. Sou. Rep.: 


Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 


Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP... 2 Park Ave... New York 
Sou T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
em, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bide.. Spar- 
tanburg, 5S. C.. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide., 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer. Corn 
Products Sales Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.., . Kel- 
ley, Maer. etna carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Plant, Chartotte, 


17 mage | Place, New 


DARY RING co. Taunton. Mass. Sou. 
John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. 8. 
Ashiey. P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO.. Detroit. Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep... Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO... Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte. N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg. S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Walk St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div.., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. Reps., LL. BEB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs,. John Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bide... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. t.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del R. M. Levy, district sales 
manager, 302 West First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Blde.. Chariotte, N. C. 

ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira. Sou. Rep.,. 
John D. Lutes. P. O. Box 1561. Charlotte. a Se 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
George F. Bahan. P. O. Box 681, Chariotte. N. C. 


SALES CO... 601 Bullders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. 


Rep., 
C.; Chas. L. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Chariotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga. FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charieeton,. W. Va... W. L. Alaton. Mer.: Chariotte,. N. C.. BE. P. 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex.. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla... F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mere. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham. Ala... R. T Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn.. W. O. Me- 
Kinney. Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex.. . Mer.: Knoxville, 
Tenn... A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louteville. Ky.. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. McFarlane. Nashville. Tenn.. J. H. 
Rarkedale. Mer.: New Orleans. 1.4.. Willard. Mer.: Richmend., 
Va.. J. W. BHicklin. Maer.: San Antonio. Tex.. 1. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Son. Service Shona. Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex... F. C. Bunker. Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO... Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Rens... Frank BE. Keener and Parle Mauldin. 187 Spring St.. 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank - 
otte. 


GOODRICH COMPANY. B. F.. 4th and Brevard Ste.. 
lotte. N. C. Atlanta District Office: 
Atianta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE &4 RUBBER Inc... The. Akron. O. Son. 
Rena... W. C. Killick. 205-207 F 7th St.. Charlotte N.C: P. B. 
Pickela. 141 N. Myrtle Jacksonville. Fila.: Bovd Arthur. 
713-718 Linden Ave... Memphi«. Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-4 N. 
Carrotliton Ave... New Orleans. ta.: FE M. Champion. 708-11 
Snrine St.. Shreveport. La : Paul Stevens, 1499-11 First Ave... N. 
Rirmingham. Ala.: B. S Parker. Jr.. Cor. W. Jackeon and Oak 
Ste. Knoxville Tenn.: W Sanders 209 FE. Broadway. Louie- 
ville. Kv.: H R. Zierach. 1225-81 W. Broad St... Richmond. Va. 
I. Pye. 191-199 Marietta St. Atianta. Ga 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Chariotte. N. C 


GRATON KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mase Salee Rens. R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co... 313 Vine St. Philadelphia. Pa.: 
A. Ahilstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive. Atlanta. Ga.: D 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co.. 115 8S lith St.. St. Louls. Moa.: 
©. D. Landis. 1708 Springdale Ave.. Chariotte. N. C.: Roger W. 


Char- 
376 Nelson St.. S&S. W. 


Allen. 2078 Halliwood Drive. Memphis. Tenn.: H. L Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co.. 26156 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: McGowin- 


Lvons Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Charleston 8 C.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Miam!. Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtnevy Co.. Richmond. Va.: Taylor- 
Parker. Inc.. Norfolk. Va.: Battery Machinery Co.. Rome. Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supply Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co.. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Chariotte, N. C.: Kelith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; FE. D. Morton & Co., Loulsville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO 
MecFetters, Mer. Sales Re 
Greensboro. & 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York we 5 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg. 8S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bid«.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 


» Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 
Geo. H. Batchelor. Phone 2-3034. 


aon. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps... 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Speciality Co., P. O. trox 620, Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 Firat National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Eleert. 1306 Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Chariotte. N. C.: D. O. Wrytlie, 1419 First National Bank 
Pide.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 28565 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutheriand Piace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charies St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. la 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 263 Summer St.. Boston. Mase Sou 
Reep.. Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Bor 604, Chariotte. N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester. Mass Sou Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. §.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guy TL... Melchor. Mer 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor,. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton. Mail Route 5. Dallas, Tex 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.. Cleveland. © Son Rene... J 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Flizabeth Ave... Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson 9299 Provident 
Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson Conn 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Chariotte. N. C. Mer Sou 
S RR. Henderson. Greer. 8S. C.: Sou. Dietrihbutors. Odell MIT Sun- 
ply Co.,. Sreensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Suppiv Co. and Char- 
Intte Supply Co.. Chariotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supniv Co 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Haw 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbhbure. & 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Surplv Co 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Sunnliv Co. 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atianta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Supplv Co. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand Loutlevilie. Kv 

JOHNSON, CHAS. &., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Midge... Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aget. Sow 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Burlineton. N.C 


Sou. Ren. W 
Service Dent 


Sou. Renps.. Claude B. Ther. P. O. Box 1288. Greenville 
Luke J. Castile. 6156 N. Church St... Chariotte, N. C.: F M Wal- 
lace, 3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 

LAW CO., A. M., Suartanburg, S&S. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago. Indianapoli« Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave... S.W.. 1 H. Rarhee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913° Lexington Ride.. H. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 413-16 Second Ave... EB. C. 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E€E., 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Rens. The 
Manfattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Rirmineham 
Ala.: Anniston Hdw Co.: Rirmineham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Tone-T.ewls 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Hunteville. Nootin Haw 
& Surply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Alien & Jemison Co.: Monteomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. FPlorida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Rark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer Machinery Columbus A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bihh Supplv Co: Savannah. 
DeTreville (Snectal Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand. Ren 
& Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Touts«ville 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T & WMorrtaon & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supplv Co Durham. Tillen Sunnlv 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City tron Worke & Sunnlv (Co: 
Fayetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewer Rene 


Wendell. Mer.: New Or- 


Hieh 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Peeson Hdw Cn: TLenotr 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia Oastonia Reltine (on: Raleich. 


Mtllon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmineton fron Works: Shelbvw. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem. Kester Machinery Co Sonth 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Sunnplv Co.: Columbia Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Co.- Sumter Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanburg. Montwomerv & Crawford Tennes<ee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Reltine & Surniv Co.- Johnenn City 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W J Savage (Co: Nashville 
Ruford Rros.. Ine Saleamen—E. FH Olnev. 101 Gertrude 

Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P Shook. Ir. 1081 N 29th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place & Rirm- 
ane. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 1318 Hardine Place. Chariotte 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N J Son Rene 
B. Macintyre. 801 EB. Bivd., Charlotte N. C.: Small. 79° 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 287 W Exchance 
Ch vidence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 121 W First &St.. 
arlotte, N.C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney. Sau 
a: lL. B. Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney 
‘a H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 
UMANN 4 CO., R.. Hoboken. NJ. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


cing Y_@ N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewts W. 
& omason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C.. 
S. C., New Orleans, La. Atlanta, (ja., Greenville, 


Direct Factory Rep.. 
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NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant. 713 W. Long St.. Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS SON, Inc., 8B. F., Holyoke, Masa. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Chariotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville. 8. C. 


RHOADS 4&4 SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88% For- 
syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mgr.; Reps.. J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 8. C.; L. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.. P. H. Del 
Plaine. 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON 4 SON CO.. WM. C., Baltimore. Md 
and Warehouse. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath. Sou. 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville. S. C.: C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 546, Greensboro, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer. Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, © eps.. 
Ee. H. Stegar, 712 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
Main St.. Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main 
Winston-Salem. N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleich, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atianta, Ga.; D. S&S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta... Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Char- 
Spartanburg. Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 

oston. 


Sou. Office 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago, Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. 


N. C.. 908 Lakeview St... "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Repr.: At- 
lanta, Ga., 118 Courtland St., 8.E., A. S. Stephens. Repr.; New 
Orleans, La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St.. P. E. Odenhahl, Repr. 


SIPP.EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Uniton 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp... 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson. S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Ride.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Southeastern Mer. 
Reps.. Geo. A. Dean. Spartanburg, S. C.: 8S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte. N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingcham, Ala.: R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, 8. C. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones. Mer.;: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N 


STEEL HEDDOLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. Cc.. BH. B Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Blidg.;: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO... 10! Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnat!. O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
hure. S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point. Ga.: A. BE. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter. S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch. 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidge., Wilmington, N. C.: S. Donald Fortson. 648 
Proad St.. Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga.: D. EB. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St.. Sa- 
vannah, Ga.: John R. Hall. Jr.. Moultrie. Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 
houses In all principal cities. 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINIGHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. B. J. 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


Sou. 


District Offices, Box 901, 

Bulk plants and ware- 
Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
Keys, Charlotte. N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
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TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit. Mich. Sou. Reps 
*Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St... R. G Bullard: Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg.: *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.;: Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bldg.: Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truson Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Pide.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 686 Shrine Bide.; New 
Orleans. La.. Truscon Steel Co.. 1148 Canal Bank Bide.: *Nor- 
olk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts... W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 18th St.. Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 


Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co... P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Bu"lington Paint 
Co., Inc... Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.: Morgan's, Inc.. 
111 W. Broad St.. Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave... E.. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 
W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.: Huntsville. Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New Orleans, La.;: 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.;: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc... Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 


1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 


ness Ave... N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK., Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Mass. 
Whitin Bide... Charlotte. N. C 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Blde.. 
an. Charlotte Office: I. 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE 
Rep... W. L. 


Sou. Office, 

Porcher and R. L. Dalton, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atianta 


SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville. Mass. 
Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS. |. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg Greenville, S. C.; R. A. 
213 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Rruning. 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 
Wood. Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Brand. 


Master Mechanics Meeting in Gastonia 
(Continued from Page 30) 


dependent upon the grindability of the coal and with 
some makes of pulverizers this dependency is much more 
pronounced than others. The type of furnace in which 
pulverized fuel is burned along with load determines in a 
large measure the requirements as to ash percentage and 
ash fusion temperature. With furnaces of ample water 
cooling surface, coals of quite low fusion temperature are 
being satisfactorily used and where these furnaces are 
equipped with suitable ash handling equipment coals 
with ash percentages somewhat higher than the average 
can be used, which, of course, has nothing to do with the 
relative economic value of the high ash against low ash 
coals. 

In certain sections of the country there is considerable 
agitation for the installation of Diesel engine generators 
and the question of the relative cost of generating elec- 
tricity with this type of equipment as compared with 
steam generating equipment. The advocates of the Die- 
sel engine are very prone to stress the low cost of fuel 
for this type of equipment and it is undeniable that the 
fuel cost is very low with the Diesel engine. The fuel 
cost is, however, only one of a number of costs and in the 
case of the Diesel engine, is a minor percentage of the 
total cost. 
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The life of the Diesel engine is claimed to be 20 years 
whereas experience with those in service today indicates 
that the economic life of the Diesel is about 10 years. 
When interest, depreciation, labor and maintenance are 
added, the total cost of generating power is considerably 
higher than with steam generation. 


One of the large public utilities in the West has some 
74 engines in service, this particular utility having ac- 
quired these engines through the purchase of small pri- 
vately-owned and municipally-owned electric light plants. 
Their records for the year 1934 in operating these 74 
engines is illuminating. 

Twenty-three engines of 382 average horsepower ca- 
pacity of under 1,000 hours of operation showed the fol- 
lowing cost per kilowatt hour: 


Fuel 
Labor .74 
Depreciation .29 
Interest 
Other expenses 

Total 6.17¢c 


Eleven engines of 765 average horsepower capacity 
operating with 1,000 to 2,000 hrs. of operation showed 
the following: 


Labor 35 
Depreciation 
Interest 1.02 
Other expenses 
Total 2.94c 


Thirteen engines of 421 average horsepower capacity 
operating with 2,000 to 4,000 hours of operation showed 
the following: 


Depreciation 
Interest 
Other expenses 
Total 2.05c 


Seventeen engines of 385 average horsepower capacity 
operating with 4,000 to 6,000 hours of operating showed 
the following: 


Fuel . 
Labor 
Depreciation | 33 
Interest A7 
Other expenses 32 

Total 1.92 


Ten engines of 128 average horsepower capacity oper- 
ating with 6,000 to 9,000 hours of operation showed the 
following: 


Fuel 92 
Labor 3 1.44 
Depreciation 49 
Interest 

Total 4.30c 


It will be observed from the iin figures that when 
all of the factors entering into the cost of generating a 
kilowatt hour considered, the cost of generating electricity 
with the Diesel engine is considerably higher than that of 
generating electricity with steam generating equipment, 

(Continued Next Week) 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


| Clinton Company 


CLINTON. IOWA 
QUALITY | 


SERVICE 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


i= 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


= 


It says here: 
‘Never use a 
flange ring 

for 
TWISTING 


RAYON” 


Because they have used the flange ring so successfully on 
cotton, mill men often make the mistake of employing it 
to twist rayon. They should use the vertical style, beceuse 
it will last four or five times as long as the flange type. 


Mills desiring the very maximum production consistent 
with high quality go a step further and use our 
DIAMOND FINISH auto-lubricated vertical ring made 
under the Eadie patents. Ask for details. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ister ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: 
Mid-West 


WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street. Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commiéssion 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. 


$1.00. 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


Books That Will 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Help You With — 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPxkIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wwu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By IL. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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nnouncing... 


THE NEW ARMSTRONG S 


Made under the exclusive 
Armstrong TUBULAR PROCESS, 
this new cork cot brings 


you 6 definite advantages 


WENTY years ago, Armstrong 

pioneered the first cork roll 
covering for the textile industry. 
Since that time cork cot acceptance 
and cork cot improvements have 
gone hand in hand until now more 
than 25% of the nation’s spindles 
are on cots made by Armstrong. 
With the introduction of the new 
Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless 
Cork Cot, an era of even greater 
roll efficiency and savings 1s offered. 

* 


Armstrong's Extra Cushion Seam- 
less Cork Cot is vitally important 
to you because of these six definite 
advantages: 

(1) Spins better yarn—The extra 
cushion and uniform density from 
end to end of this new cork cot pro- 
vides a better line contact with the 
bottom roll at all times, thus insur- 
ing a stronger, more uniform yarn. 

(2) Reduces end breakage—The 
“comeback” of the new extra 
cushion cot means less end break- 
age and better running work. Tests 
show a reduction of end breakage 
of from 20% to 50% as compared 
with other types of roll coverings. 


Armstrong 


Boston. Mass. 


LtzZ 
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(3) Improves Monday morning 
start-up— Thanks to the uniform 
density and end-to-end strength as 
well as to the extra cushion which 
insures better alignment under all 
temperatures and atmospheric con- 
ditions, this new cot is a big help to 
those mills with cold dry rooms at 
start-up time on Monday mornings. 

(4) Works satisfactorily on old 
frames—Where equipment is worn 
or damaged—with steel rolls some- 
what out of true—the extra cushion 
of this new cork cot takes better 
care of these irregularities and pro- 
duces a quality yarn with a mini- 
mum of end breakage. 

(5) Handles more easily in chang- 
ing numbers—Because this new cot 
has little tendency to hollow out— 
and has no hard shoulders to 


SEAMLESS CORK COT 


prevent proper contact—mills mak- 
ing frequent changes of numbers 
will find it a distinct advantage. Any 
normal range of numbers may be 
handled without premature buffing. 

(6) Stands up under abuse—The 
new extra cushion cot is stronger 
and tougher, and has more “come- 
back.” For these reasons, it will 
not groove readily from hard ends 
and is less affected by top roll laps. 

* * 

The six important advantages 
of Armstrong's Eatra Cushion Seam- 
less Cork Cot are made possible by 
an entirely new and _ different 
process of cork cot manufacture. 
An exclusive development covered 
by patents, Armstrong’s new tubular 
process insures absolute control of 
cot uniformity from end to end and 
makes possible this extra cushion 
and strength. In addition, all oper- 
ations are carried on in rooms in 
which both temperature and humi- 


dity are accurately controlled, thus 


insuring still greater uniformity. 

A number of field tests conducted 
during the past two years have 
demonstrated the six advantages of 
this new cork cot. These tests have 
proved that the new extra cushion 
cork cot spins a better, more uni- 
form yarn with less end breakage. 

‘Today—writefor complete details 
about these tests and about 
the new Armstrong’s Extra 
Cushion Seamless Cork Cot. 


Cork Products Company 


Textile Division, 921 Arch Street 
Lancaster. Pa: ° 
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